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FOREWORD 

>t 

The Department's goal is to individualize the education of the 
gifted and talented in the public schools by providing a more flexible 
system wherein students who demonstrate superior achievement or who 
possess the potential for superior achievement, are provided with the t 
encouragement and opportunities necessary for them to perform at a rate 
and level commensurate with their level of ability and achievements 

(State Plan, September 1977) 

This document is intended to assist districts and schools in the 
identification and provision of appropriate educational, opportunities 
for the gifted and talented in the public schools of Hawaii. As a State 
guide, it provides ' guidelines and. procedures to implement the Department's 
A State Plan for Providing Appropriate Educational Opportunities fo r the 
Gift ed and Talented adopted by the Board of Education in September 1977.' 

I hope that there will be a synergistic* effort to achieve excellence 
in our gifted and talented programs in all of our schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION POSITIQN STATEMENT 

; . - 

Our society maintains that all children ahd youth have the tight to 
develop their potential to the fullest. 

The Department of Education accepts the obligation to assist all 
students to develop their potential and recognizes that this goal can best 
be accomplished by providing individualized educational opportunities. 

The Department further recognizes thye wide range of interests, 
motivations, needs, and talents among students and believes that this 
diversity must be considered in the design and delivery 6f educational 
opportunities. Among these students are those who have demonstrated 
superior achievement or possess the potential for 'superior achievement. 

Because of their potential for making significant contributions to 
society, they constitute a valuable human resource. It is not possible to 
measure the loss to society as well as to themselves, when educational 
opportunities are not in keeping with the particular needs and abilities 
of such students. 

> ■ 

The Department i therefore acknowledges the necessity to identify such 
students and to make available appropriate educational opportunities to 
, meet their needs. 

State Plan, September 1977 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

' PROGRAMS IN HAWAII * 

In Hawaii, programs fior the academically giftetf students in our 
public school system began in 1959, The academically gifted students 
were identified by achievement test scores and by an IQ test score of 
130 at least. By 1971, all of these programs which provided off-ratio 
teachers were abolished and replaced with individualized instruction in 
heterogeneous classes. However, by 1975, it became evident that only 
sporadic efforts were being made to provide for these students. 
Consequently, the Department of Education organized a State Advisory 
Council for the Gifted and Talented to help in the redesigning of pro- 
grams for the gifted. Members who were selected represented a cross- 
section of the community. 

In 1976, Senate Resolution 364 helped to establish and support the 
Program for Gifted and Talented. 

When the "three on two"* teams began redeploying personnel in' 1977, 
many schools recognized the need to use some of these positions for their 
gifted and talented programs.- The Federal and State funds also gave 
schools the financial support to enable them to once dgain identify the 
gifted and talented and provide for them the special prdgrams with 
differentiated curriculum to meet their needs, abilities aijd interest^. 

i 1 

i 

♦The Hawaii "three on two" team was a three-teacher team who taugbt 
an equivalent of two classes (60 students) at the K-3 level. 




GOVERNANCE^ Federal and State Legislation 



Federal: 



1958 



1970 



1972 



1972 



1974 



1978 



V 



\ 1979 



1982 
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P.L. 85-864; the Nat^nal Defense Education Act Included the 
efforts to develop precious ^talents and to identify potential 
abilities, in math, science and foreign languages** * 
P.L. 91-230, Elementary and Secondary Amendments Title II & V. 
A study of gifted and talented was mandated. 

Commissioner of Education Sidney Marland made the Congressional 
Report on Gifted and Talented. \ * 



^fhe Office of Gifted and Talented, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped //as established. * - f 

Education Amendments of Title* IV * P.L. 93-380, sec. 404, Special 
Projects Act was made fox; gifted programs. 
Gifted and Talented Children's Education Act of 1978. 
P.L. 95-561, Part A of Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, included the gifted and talented. 
Amendment of the definition to exclude psychomotor ; IirttfftStfd 
grant awards were authorized for the next five years. 
The Office for Gifted and Talented was dissolved. Federal funds 
for gifted and talented were placed into block grants. 



State : 
3/76 

7/76 
2/80 



4/82 
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Senate Resolution 364 supported and encouraged programs and 
services for gifted and talented. _ 
Hawaii Revised Statutes 301-21 Attorney General's opinion was J 
that gifted and talented were included in the definition of 
H exceptional children-" 

Hawaii Revised Statutes 1 301-21 Deputy Attorney General's 
opinion supersedes the preceding Attorney General's bpihion; 
gdfted and talented are not included JLn the definition of 
"exceptional' children." . V 

Hawaii Revised Statutes 301-21 was amended by adding P&rt III. 
Gifted and Talegted Children to recognize and provide for their 
unique needs. 



• \ < , • r ■ * RESEARCH AND LITERATURE 

Research shows that throughout history, the gifted were seen as a 
society's resource; and when needed, they were given attention in order 
to develop their countries 1 political pnd/or scientific leaders. Gifted 
persons were regarded as advocates of change. ' "1 



Plato is tenown to be the first person to advocate selecting pote? 
tially gifted children and preparing them for leadership through education ^ 
Thif was in direct contrast to the belief that abilities were, inherited 
and, therefore, the bloodlines of* society 1 p aristocracy should provide the 
leadership. * 

, i • : 

Others who believed in identifying the gifted regardless of economic^ 
or social background were Emperor Charlemagne in* 800, A. D., Cpmehiu* in • 
the 17th centur^, and l$\oma* *ef ferson in t'Ke 18th century. Through 
gifted persons, nations bought to acquire or maintain a -role of world 
leadership, but 'interest in them waned ars national goals were met or as 
people needed to be "stabilised 4 '; to, conformity' and unity af^er a war or \ 
rise to power. 

" By the nineteenth century, people were pressed t*o a "status quo" 
state of being and thinking. There was a growing value for equality and . 
conformity rather ~t^n epellence and innovation. Direct efforts were 
begun to help *4ise the dull child .to become a jnore "typical" or average 
normal student.* . 

* Once again, there is a recognized ne€j£ for leadership to solve todays 
4 concerns and problems, such as overpopulation, diminishing energy. sources and 
* natural resources, inflation, corruption in government, crime, threat of 

nuclear wair. However, the trend today is for more consistent, sustained 
•programmingNwith more commitment to helping the gifted and talented as 

perfons in their owrt right and not just a resource to be exploited 



under great pressure to perform for the benefit of society. 

t".* • " • . *■ 

The concept of giftedness has broadened "greatly (Appendix/ A) . Many 
njyths have been discredited through sixty years of research studies. 
Galton and Terman showed that • the "geniuses" had great natural ability and 
were not freaks of nature or insane. Hildreth began a movement to study' 
the gifted, as individuals rather than groups or "typically gifted." This 
motivated Guilfbrd to present a new model of 120 specif ic 'mental abilities, 
air dif fef ent for each individual* Shattered also is the^ "Termem Myth" 
that gifted students are only those who excel in all areas of endeavor and 
score very high in achievement and* aptitude tests. 1 

Through Public ;Law 94- > 142, mM'tiple methods of assessment £or educa- 
tional planning became a requirement. Therefore, intelligence tests could' 
no lpriger be the- single determining factor in identification and selection 
of gifted and telented students. Attacks on .I.Q. tests were base^ on data 
which showed that those who scored well wer£ from the white middle and 
upper classes. - ^ 

In the 1940' s,. research focused on the social and emotional adjus 
ments 6f the gifted; maladjustments and ufiderachievemerit were found mojje 
frequently among the highly gifted. , t 

- • ' . ' ' -r\.\ ^ . ' ' * 

In the 1950' s the jrfnost signif icant change was the focus on evaluating 
accurately the appropriateness of curriculum content and the various 
educational provisions for the specific needs of the gifted. Also, 
research findings indicated a. need to expand the identification process to 
include mbre than high intelligence and to seek out those with potential 
ability in other areas. . Interest grew in research bf creativity and methods 
fb£ measuring and developing it. A corresponding interest during the space 
age was the study of psychological and educational factors contributing 
to the underachievement bf able students. 

Simpson &nd Martinson studies in 1967 found that any special provisions 
for th§ gifted child were better than placement in a "regular" classroom 
with no special programming. There were gains in achievement and in personal 




and. social attributes. Sears* in 1962 found that the learning environ- / 
ment is of greater importance to gifted children than average students. ,j 
•Interaction within a peer group of children with similar mental abilities 
is very important to the emotional health and social development of the/ 

gifted." - • ' ' ' 

#■ * * • . 

Whitmore (1980) found in -her studies. that until the middle of the 

nineteenth century many parents provided mentors or tutors for, their 
precocious Children at home or enrolled thern^ in prestigious private 

schools. Common practice for the public schools in the early 1900's 
was acceleration. Interest in gifted and talented reached a peak in the 
post Sputnik years when federal and i state funds were provided for programs 
that were "qualitatively' different" from regular instruction. Documenta- 
tion has been made to show that, in general, there are beneficial effects 
of special classes on the emotional, social and intellectual development 
of « gifted children. 

..The Congressional Mar land Report of 1972 found only 4 percent of the 
estimated population of 1.5 to 2.5 million gifted and talented students 
were benefiting from special educational services. Some other findings 
included: 1 »• 

1, Differentiated education for gifted and talented was of low priority. 
. 2. ' Twenty-one -states had legislation for gifted and talented, but only 
of intent. 

3. Gifted and talented were 1 deprived and'had suffered psychological 
:-.-\ damage and permanent impairment of their abilities. 

Programs were miniscule and theoretical £ # 
There was enormous individual and ' social cost when gifted an4 talented 
were not discovered and developed; the gifted and talented could ftot 
ordinarily excel without assistance. 

6. When services were provided, the gifted and talented were able* to 
produce significant and measurable outcomes. 

7. States arid local communities looked to Federal government for leader- 
ship. 



4.* 
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8, Many administrators and teachers were unable to identify the gifted: 

• -♦*.'■.,■" 
Five priorities were established by the Federal government . 

1. Establishment of U. S. Office of Gifted and Talented. 

* ■ ■ 

2. Systematic in-service preparation for school personnel 

3. Support for research and experimental programs. 

4. Support for evaluation and dissemination of* new findings. 

5. Continuing support of exemplary programs. * 

There was subsequent authorization of substantial amounts, but actual 
appropriations were cuV drastically due to the fierce competition* for v 
funds for other arqas. 

Due to the difficulty of managing the complexity of "mains tr earning," 
the gifted and talented mkjjr become even more neglected unless provided 
appropriate guidance by their teachers. Pragmatically, there is a need 
for specially trained teachers who are enthusiastic, competent, skillful, 
knowledgeable and committed to gifted education. 

For Significant improvements to occur, more research^ more teacher 
education courses and more in-service training on the gifted and talented ! 
are needed. A change of attitude or a better understanding of giftedness 
is needed, for there still feists today, as has prevailed througttout ' 

history, an ambivalent attitude toward thegifi^fed and talented. In 

* * 
America, this ambivalence has been largely due to the eonflict between 

the ,#tesire to find and nurture its outstanding individuals on the one^hand 

and'; the society's contrary impulse that insists that nobody in this 

country is any better than anyone else, or merits special treatment. 

Excellence versus egalitarianisft is still an issue to be resolved for many. 

To resolve this issue we must accept the fact that the gijted and talented 

have special needs and also have the right to equal educational opportunity 

to pursue excellence. 



II. THE GIFTED AND TALENTED LEARNER 
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^ % 1 

CONCEPT" OF GIFTEDNESS 

Giftedness is a concept ( or philosophical posit^fcn which evolves from 
research; values and speculation. All decisions concerning identification 
and programming depend on an understanding of what mMces giftedness. We 
infer giftedness by observing certain characteristics)^: behaviors of 
divJLduals. Ojir inferences about giftedness will be achate to the extent 
that fehe characteristics or behaviors we choose to obsei^re prove to be / 
-valid and reliable as appraised by others. This concept ^hat qifted child- 
ren are those who are potentially gifted adults, proposes \that the gifted and 
talented individual is one* who is a successful, creative "producer" - 

Others use the concept of giftedness for those who have exceptional 
test Scores in academic areas and talented for those who show exceptional 
performance ii) art, music or drama. Some others distinguish the terms 
solely by the degree of exceptionality of I.Q. scores. However, t^hese 
arfe too narrow* and limited because they focus on only one characteristic 
of an individual, whereas giftedness in any area results from a complex 
interaction of many characteristics of an individual. 

' . After many rese^rph studies of gifted and talented persons, 
Joseph S. Renzulli, one of the leading educators in gifted and talented 
education, summarized the ma jo^ conclusions and generalizations with the 
following definition: , 

"Giftedness consists of an interaction among three basic clusters of 
human traits - these clusters being abjpve average general abilities, high 
levels of .task commitment, and high levels of creativity. Gifted and 
talented children ,are those possessing or capable of developing this com- 
posite set of traits and applying them to any potentially valuable area of 
human performance. Children who manifest, or who are capable of develop- 
ing an interaction among. t& three clusters require a^wide variety of 
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educational opportunities and services that are not ordinarily provided 
through regular instructional programs." 

A graph representing this definition is presented in Appendix D . This 
is recommended for use because it has met three important criteria: 

1. It is derived from the best available research studies 0 on gifted ,and 
talented. 

2. It provides guidance for the' selection and/or the development of in-' 
struments and procedures for identification. 

X* It provides direction for programming according to the special charac- 
teristics of the gifted and talented students. 

There should be equal emphasis on each of the three major clusters 
since it is the interaction of these traits that research hak shown t:o 
be the essential ingredient for creative and productive, accomplishments. 

. . " . ' , , , ABOVE AVERAGE ABILITY , 

The trait of ABOVE AVERAGE ABILITY is considered in order to place 
less reliance on the traditional intelligence measures such' as I.Q. scores 
and less severe cut -off points in making selections. There has been con- « 
fusion between student proficiency (as measured by test scores) and creative 
productivity. Terman has stated in his later writings that high intelli- 
gence and giftedness were not necessarily synonymous. Research showed 
that more creative and productive persons come from below the 95th per- 
centile than from above it. By using high cut-off scores, educators might 
be discriminating against persons who, have the greatest gifts and talents. 
According to Wallach (1976) test scores should be used only to screen out 
persons who score in the lower ranges. 

For identification and selection, \pther researchers have concluded 
that greater use be made of indicators of creative thinking, ratings of 
past accomplishments, and ratings of creative productions or work samples. 
Hoyt (1965) has suggested greater reliance on "profiles of student growth 

i t i - ' 
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and development." 1 * - 

* CREATIVITY 

The trait of CREATIVITY is prima-facie evidence that a person is 
.gifted because it is usually the originality or uniqueness of a person's 
contribution that brings the individual to the attention of the public. ■■ 
The dimensions or criteria should be formulated within the specific per- 
formance, area (such as architecture) and judged by persorts with expertise. 
The difficulty is with test instruments. Although several creativity tests 
have been designed, only a few have been validated against real-life cri- 
teria of .creative accomplishments. Idea fluency is a good indicator and 
work samples or creative products can help. , 

, TASK COMMITMENT 

" TASK COMMITMENT represents energy brought to bear on a particular 
problem (task) or specific performance area." Renzulli has based this 
cluster of traits from autobiographical accounts of gifted and talented 
persons. The studies of Francis Galton and Lewis Terman express task 
commitment as the "indrive" or "instrinsic motivation." Roe and.Mackenon 
found that all of the eminent scientists in the study had a "driving ab- 
sorption" in their work. Attempts are still being made to design objective 
measures to determine "task commitment." 

However, simply having all three traits does no t? make giftedness. 
All three characteristics have to be brought to bear upon specific per- 
formances. ( Appendix B) ,. 




Other factors learned atout giftedness include the following: 

1. Giftedness is not an absolute trait of certain persorib; somfe are 
observed to have more of certain characteristics than others. 

2. The characteristics of people who contribute to outstanding , 
achievement in one area such as math, may be different from those 
outstanding in art. 

3. A person can be gifted and/or talented in areas in science and/or 
math and only average or below average in writing * music or art. 

4. Accuracy in identifying the gifted and talented is influenced 
greatly by chronological age; it is much more difficult to identify 
three year olds because of the inconsistencies pf behavior, less 
experience and fewer opportunities for them to develop in a shorter 
period of time. 

The definition and other distinguishing characteristics manifested 
in performance areas of gifted and talented are now described: 
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DEFINITIONS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Federal Definition of Gifted and Talented 

"Gifted and talented children means children and whenever applicable, 
youtji who are identified at the preschool, elementary or^ secondary level 
as possessing demonstrated or potential abilities that give evidence of 
high performance capability in areas such as intellectual, creative, 
specific academic #r leadership ability, or in the performing and visual 
arts, and who by reason thereof require services or activities not or- 
dinarily provided by the school." 



Hawaii State Defi nition of Gifted and Talented 

"Gifted and talented are children and youth whose superior perform- 
ance or potential indicates possible giftedness in intellectual, creative, 
or specific academic abilities, leadership capability, psychomotor ability, 
or talent in the performing and visual arts." 

Giftedness is the interaction of three basic traits: (1), above 
average ability, (2) high creativity ability and (3) high task commitment 
which bear upon a specific performace area! Gifted students are those 
with test pcores and/or performances substantially and consistently above 
average who also meet other multiple identification and, selection 
criteria. Talented students are those meeting the multiple identification 
and selection criteria largely based on products or performances. 
Potential can be determined through analysis of test scores, performances, 
or other meanB of identification; 
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PERFORMANCE AREAS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED* 

Intellectual Ability 

- Intellectual ability refers to the mental capacity to learn which is 
usually measured by an intelligence test.. Students who excel in this area 
demonstrate mental development accelerated well beyond the average to the 
extent that they can profit from and should be challenged by educational 
opportunities of a higher level than normally provided others in their 
, age group. Some characteristics which might be manifested by the intel- 
lectually gifted are the fallowing: , 

1. Scores 95%ile or above on standardized ability test. 

2. Is advanced in achievement for age. 

3. Has quick mastery and recall of facts. 

4. Enjoys intellectual and complex tasks. - 

5. Is interested in cause anS effect; hap a questioning attitude. 
6* Has outstanding abilities in more than one area. 

7. Has unupuQlly advanced vocabulary for age or levels ^ * ( 

8. Had a sense of humor. 

9. Possesses a large storehouse of information, has depth of knowledge. 

10. Reads a great deal. 

11. H&s ready grasp of underlying principles. 

12. Is a keen and a left observer. * 
13* Can concentrate on a task for extended periods of time. 

' r 

The purpose of programs in this area is to enable the students to 
increase their general intellectual operations at higher or more creative 
levels. 

♦Most of these are from the Renzuili-Hartman Rating Scales. 
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Specific Academic Ability 

' Specific academic ability is exhibited by those students whose 
academic potential or whose academic performance in spec&fic curricular 
areas, such as social studies, mathematics, or language arts, exceeds that 
which is normally expected of students according to established norms for 
their age/grade level. Some characteristics which might be manifested 
by the specif ic' academically gifted ar£ the following: 

1. Scores 95%ile or s^anine 8-9 on academic achievement test. 

2. Is very knowledgeable in a particular subject/skill. 

3. Becomes absorbed and involved in a particular subject/skill. 

4. ' Is keen and alert. 

5. . Needs' little external motivation. 

6. Strives toward perfection!. - ^ 

7. Is self-critical. ( 

8. Is often self ^assertive. 

9. Prefers independent work. 
10. Seeks new creative ideas. 

S 

i » 
The purpose of programs in this area is to enable the students to 

increase their academic achievement and production. 

Creative Ability , 

Creative ability, a descriptive phrase often used synonymously with 
productive thinking, is manifested in those students who consistently 
engage in divergent thinking, or conceptualize in abstract terms at high 
levels. Such students are generally very insightful, exceptionally 
imaginative and original, and excellent problem solvers who are able to 
set aside established convention* and procedures when appropriate. Some 
characteristics which might be manifested by the creatively gifted and 
talented are the following: 

1. Displays a great deal of curiosity. 

2. Is uninhibited in expression of opinion. , 

3. Generate b a lbrge number of ideas or solutions. 

4. Is tolerant wi^h ambiguities. 



5. ' Improvises and accepts disorder with imagination. 

6. Is keenly observant and sensitive to beauty. 

7. Is innovative. 

8. Criticizes constructively.- • i ^ 

9. Is a high risk taker. 1 
10. Displays a sense of humor. 

i 

The purpose of programs in this area is to enable the students to 
develop and demonstrate their creativity. 

Leadership Ability 

1 Leadership ability is evident in those students who manifest a 
natural propensity to assume leadership roles in group activities. Their 
ability to organize and promote such activities is generally recognized 
and accepted by their peers, who legitimatize their role as leaders. Some 
characteristics which might be manifested by the gifted. and talented with" 
leadership abilities are the following: 

1. Carries responsibilities well. 

2. Is self-confident. 

3. Is well liked by peers. 
.4. is cooperative. 

5. Expresses self well. • 

6. Adapts readily to new situations. 

7. ' Is sociable. 

8/ Tends to dominate others. 

9. Participates in most social and/or athletic activities. 

10. Is sensitive to needs and feelings of others. 

11. Has a desire to help others. ; v 

The purpose of programs in this area is to enable students to 
develop and demonstrate responsible leadership. 
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Visual/Performing Arts Talents/Ability 

• Gif£s and talents in the performing and visual arts are in reference 
to students who, as compeared to their age-mates, demonstrate exceptional 
skill or potential in areas such as art, dance, music, drama, or speech. 
Some characteristics which might be manife^st^d' by the 'gifted and talented 
in the visual and performing arts are the following: 

1. Is outstanding in expressive or performing art^s (art, crafts, music, 
drama, speech, movement, film). 

2. flas received some recognition for his/her ability.' 

3. Has sustained interest. 

4. * Has large fund of B in formation in area. 

5. Has high standards. 

6. Is critical of own work. 

7. Is a keen observer. 

8. Eagerly participates in activities. 

9. Is creative. 

10. Willingly tries different media and/or techniques. < 

The purpose of programs in this area is to enable students to develop 
their talents in the artistic and performing arts. 

Psychomotor Ability 

Psychomotor ability is aptitude displayed through body movements, 
with demonstrated high ability or ^attainment in either gross 'or fine v 
manipulative activities. It may manifest itself in areas such as gymnas- 
tics, dance, crafts, or through manual dexterity in an individualized 
activity such as sculpturing, and fine mechanical skills. Some charac- 
teristics manifested by the gifted and talented in the psychomotor areas 
are the following: 

1. Handles body with outstanding 'coordination, ease, and poise for age 
or level. 

2. Excels in endurance, strength, movement and rhythm. 

3. Is highly competitive. 

^4. Enjoys machines, tools, motors. 

. ' V *o " ... ' 
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5. Has outstanding perception of spatial relationships. . 

6. "Enjoyp a wide variety, of activities. * 

7. Is well disciplined for practicing at .length. 

8. Explains rules and plans clearly. 

9. Strives for improved performances. ■ 1 * * ' <^ 
JLO. Is Anxious to use special abilities. 1 

* , • 

The purpose of program^ in t^his area is to enable students to develop 
special psychomotor talents and skills. 



( 
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GENERAL CHAI&CTERISTICS 



In general, gifted and talented students have soine common character- 
istics. / According to MaJ V. Seagoe, some of these characteristics and 
coricomitant problems are as follows: 



. v Characteristics 

1. $een power of observation; , 
naive receptivity; sense of ... ^ 
the significant; willingness 

to examine the unusual. 

2. Power of abstraction, con- 
ceptualization, synthesis; 
interest in inductive learn- 
ing anS problem solving; 
pleasure in intellectual 

»; activity. 

3. Interest in cause-^ef feet re- 
lations, ability to see re la- 

» tion'ships; interest in apply- 

ing concepts; love of truth* 

4. Liking for structure and order; 
liking for consistency, as in 
va^ue systems, number systems, 
clocks, calendars, ^ 

5. Retentiveness. 



1. 



5, 



Concomitant Problems 
Possible gullibility. 



2. Occasional resistance to 
direction; rejection or 
remission of detail. 




Difficulty in accepting 



the illogica|. . 



Invention of own systems, 

V 

sometimes conflicting. 



Dislike for routine and 
drill. - * 



S 



6. 



Verbal proficiency; large vo- 
cabulary; facility /in expression; 
interest in reading; breadth of 
information in advanced areals/ 



6. Needi-for specialized read- 
ing early. ■ 4 



Characteristics 

Questioning attitude, intellec- 
tual curiosity, inquisitive 
mind;, intrinsic motivation. 
Power of critical thinking; 
skepticism,, evaluative -test-* 
;Lng; self-criticism and 
self -^checking. 
Creativeness and inventive- 
ness; liking for new ways of 
doling things; interest in 
creating, brainstorming; free- 
wheeling. 

Power of concentration; in- 
tense attention that excludes 
all else; long attention span. 
Persistent, goal-directed 
behavior. ' 
Sensitivity, intuitiveness , 
empathy for others; need for 
emotional support and a sym- 
pathetic attitude. 
High energy, alertness, eager- t 
nessr periods of intense vol- 
untary effort preceding in- 
vention. 

Independence in work and study; 
preference for individualized 
work; self-reliant. 

Versatility and virtuosity; 
diversity of interests and 
abilities; many hobbies; ' 

' 1 
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Concomitant Problems 

7. Need for early home or 
school stimulation., 

8. Critical attitude toward 
others ; discouragement 
from self-criticism. 

9. Rejection of the known; 
need to invent for oneself. 



10. Resistance to interruption. 

11. Stubbornness. 

12. Need for success and recog- 

- nit ion; sensitivity to crit- 
icism;, vulnerability to 
peer group rejection. 

13. Frustration with. inactivity 
and absence of progress. 

* 
* 

14. Need foj freedom of move- 
ment and action,/ 

V 

4 

15. Need for flexibility and 
individualization; need 

r 

for help in. exploring 



Characteristics 



Concomitant Problems 



proficiency in art forms such 
as» music and dtfawing. 

Friendliness and outgoingness. 



and developing interests; 
need to build basic com-l 
petencies in major interests 

16, Need for peer group rela- 
tions in many types of 
groups; problems in develop- 
ing social leadership. 



v 
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ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED LEARNERS 

The Underachieving Gifted and Talented 

We ignore or overlook many gifted and talented students who are ca- 
pable of functioning two to four levels above grade placement but are * 
achieving so far below their potential and even grade placement that they 
are seriously retarded in performance. From test scores, and other measures, 
there is found a great discrepancy between aptitude and achievement. 

Underachievement among gifted students is a more serious problem than 
most educators realize., , The U.S. Office of Education estimates that approx- 
imately one-half of all males of above average ability are under^chievers 
compared with one-fourth of all females . However , the gifted female undesr- 
achievers become mfcre evident beginning at grade six; 

Special needs Of gifted and talented tinderachievers may iftclude: 

1. Improved self-image. 

2. Remedial instruction. . 

3. >j( New experiences for motivation. 

Whitmore has found that the following characteristics may be regarded 
as "keys" to the discovery of giftedness in underachievers . 
v 1. .Superiority in comprehension and retention of concepts even though 
student does not master or complete work. 

2. Vitality of imagination. 

3. An exceptionally large repertoire of facts. 

4. Superior oral expression. ; 

5. Acute sensitivity and perceptions. 

6. Persistent dissatisfaction with work accomplished. 

7. Wide range of- interests. 

8. Initiative in pursuing self-selected projects. 
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Causes of Underachievement 

1 There are several kinds of underachieVers and more than one cau£e 
is usually responsible for a child's problem; *■ ■ H ( 

1. Physiological 
There may be impaired hearing, poor visipn, specific health 

i problem, physical disability and specific learning di^bility. Un- 
discovered physiological factors account for a certain number of 
underachievers and can usually be treated successfully once noticed. 
However, because we tend to interpret such conditions as evidence of 
retardation, we often overlook gifted underachievers of this type. S 

2. Sociological ; 
Education may be devalued in the neighborhood or culture, in the 

1 child's circle of friends, and by the child's parents. Home conditions 

may be disruptive instead of supportive of education.. 

3 . Pedagogical 

There may be a lack of intellectual stimulation which results in con- 

> 

flict of priorities, ineffective teaching methods, poor teacher/pupil 
relationships and unfavorable classroom conditions. 

4. Emotional 

There may be hostility toward parents and other authority figures. 
Both over-involved and under-involved; parents unknowingly foster un-* 
derachievement by being perfectionistic or indifferent. 

Possible Ways to Help. Gifted Underachievers Include ; 
1. Placement in a gifted and talented program. 
, 2. Special guidance to develop positive self^concepts. * 

3. Use of films 'and f ilmstrips/tapeS. 

4. First-hand experiences. , 

5. i Adjustment of assignments and teaching methods to individual interests, 
abilities, and goals. 

6. Teacher/pupil planning sessions of wotfk to be covered. 

** 

7. Special opportunity class for underachievers of mixed ages with 
* » '* ' 

t ' ' similar problems. 

8. Tutoring by willing and able senior citizens who can provide warmth 
and understanding. 



9* Group therapy with a warm, understanding counselor or teacher. 
10* Team approach to working with under achievers. 
11. Use of grades and tests only as measures of progress. 
12* Instruction in how to learn (how to concentrate , to remember, to 

understand and follow directions, to use keyword, etc.), 
13. ^Instruction in problem solving techniques and inquiry method. 

Early identification of underachievers is essential, b>ut modification 
of the educational programs throughout the school years K-12 is also needed 
to sustain the motiyation and positive attitudes engendered . 
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The Handicapped Gifted and Talented 

Gifted and talented programs are also needed by those persons of 
outstanding ability or potential, who are capable of high performance 
despite their handicaps such as visual, hearing or orthopedic impairments,, 
emotional disturbances or learning disabilities. • < 

Some prominent examples include Helen Keller (blind, deaf and mute), 
Leonardo da Vinci (learning disabled), Franklih D. Roosevelt (orthopedi- 
cally handicapped), and rock star Stevie Wonder (blind)'. / 

It is estimated that there may be 300,000 school age children ;Ln the 
United States. The needs of these students cannot be met* by- the regular 
school; program. - Some adjustments which can be made for them to express 
themselves are: • - 

1. Use of typewriter or tape recorder. 

2. Use of volunteer readers for braille or talking books. 

3. Use of volunteer writers. , , 

4. Use of overhead projector. ; 

5. Grades based on performance rather than time. , 
Allowance for rest. 

7. Opportunities for affective development. and interaction with 
non-handicapped • 

8. Encouragement of partners that are non- handicapped. 

Some ways to help'thG handicapped gifted and talented include: " 

1. Challenging activities suited to their abilities. 

2. Opportunities for self-expression of feelings, attitudes, frustrations. 

3. Encouragement in the artB. 

4. Extra time for assimilation and completion of work. 

5. Many sensory experiences. , 

6. Emphasis on developing independence. 

Needed are better methods for identification; development of social 
programs with appropriate curricula and materials; more research arifl more 
support. Some special identification measures which can be Used includes 
1. Biographical Information from a v)!tfe "variety of jpersons who know the 

student. 



2. Behavorial checklists. * 

3. Play observations for peer relating abilities, leadership qualities 
and creativity. 

4. Peer evaluation. , . , 



Other possible ways to determine potential* are: 
1. /Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 
'2. Thinking Creatively with Sounds and linages. 

3. Checklist of Creative Positives. , , 

4. Comparison of those who are disabled with others of their own sub- 
group. 

5. Weighting more heavily those characteristics- which allow a disabled 
4 individual to: compensate for his/l>er disability, e.g., visual 

perception for the deaf. 

6. Sections of Wechsler Intelligence Scale; e.p. , Verbal Scale £or, Blind, 
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Disadvantaged Gifted and Talented 

In recent years, focus has been on the means for identifying and, pro- 
viding for tha gifted youth who are disadvantaged economically or culturally. 

Passow believes that teachers need to have a better understanding of 
these students and then provide the proper match between their abilities, 
needs and curriculum activities. Gowan believes that the following are 
also necessary for effective intervention: 

1. individual guidance to change self -concept. 

2. Group guidance with 'suitable "model figures." 

3. Remedial skills taught. 

:» • i 

Witt designed a successful three-year prpgram for Black children 
grades two through four which incorporated the following major elements: 

1. Clearly structured but flexible. 

2. ' Opportunities to be rewarded for solving problems. 

3. Viewed by all in a positive light. t 

4. Tangible with activities conducted in the home. 

5. Sufficient number of competent adults in charge. 

6. Controls continued indefinitely, 

7. Exciting people from inner and non- inner city involved* 

8. Learning experiences designed so that percfeptual-motor experiences 
precede, accompany and follow cognitive growth. 

9. intimately, coordinated by a director expert in individual grbup and 
community , dynamics • 

10. Support, control and involvement .of the children's families, parents 
arid siblings provided. 

Much else is needed, however, before unrecognized potential can be 
^wakened. Children need the basics: love, truth, beauty, justice and 
purpose. It takes time, energy, imagination, hard work and money. 
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Identification 

To deal with the issue of middle-class, mainstream basis of measure 
ment instruments, there have been Several measurements for* compensation, 
"cultural-loading" or "creative positives" (Curry, 1980): 

1. SQMPA (Mercer), System of Multi-cultural, Pluralistic Assessment 
(Points given to compensate) , Psychological Corporation. 

2. ABDA (Bruch), Abbreviated Binet for the Disadvantaged (Modify to 
strengthen weaknessess) • 

3l s tructure of Intellect , (Meeker), (Skills Approach) . 

4. Creative Positives , (TorrancG) , (Sub-group Values) • 

5. Stallings Environmentally Based. Screen , (SEBS) . 

Some characteristics of. the Gifted Disadvantaged are: 
Learning Style (Reismann 1962) 

1. Physical not vesrbal. 

2. Content-centered not form-centered. 
3~ Externally oriented not introspective. 

4. Problem-centered not abstract -centered. 

5. Inductive not deductive. 

6. ' Spatial not temporal. 

7. Slow and patient not quick and facile. 

Strengths (Torrance 1962) 

1. High non-verbal fluency and originality. 

2. High creat:j.v6 productivity in small groups. 

3. Adept at visual art expression. 

4. Highly creative in movement, dance and physical activity. * 

5 Highly motivated by games, music, sports, humor, concrete Objects 
and language rich in imagery. > 
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The Culturally Different Gifted and Talented 

''Those who are American Indian/Alaskan Native, Asian/Pacific Islander; 
Black, and Hispanic a^e generally considered t6 be culturally different 
because their behavior patterns and responses are atypical from thp domi- 
nant culture (U.S. white middle class). They are often penalized when 
assessed by instruments and measures normed on the dominant culture. 
Cautions therefore should be taken regarding the use of selection criteria 

and measurements which may be culturally biased or discriminatory against 

* » i 1 • 1 

a limited-English proficient student. 

Often the behavior of these culturally different students is mis- 
interpreted. What is Veally boredom or dissatisfaction may be interpreted 
as anti-intellectuar or disruptive, aggressive and impulsive behavior. 

However,- the Asian Americans who are natives of Hawaii are included 
in the dominant culture and should not be considered culturally different 
unless there is a conflict and* access to the dominant culture is restrict- 
ed (e.g. i immigrants). 

The moBt recent trend is to accept the pluralistic nature of our 
society. Some guiding principles by Torrance (1977) that now seem to be 
important are: 

1. Differences are not necessarily deficits. 

2. Creativeness should always be one of the criteria. 

3. A variety of kinds of, giftedness should be considered in both the 
discovery and nurturing process. 

4. The particular strengths of the culturally different should be used 
in designing the content of the curriculum and in making decisions 

. regarding methods of instruction . ~~' ' 

5. There should' be careful avoidance of unreasonable financial demands. 

6. Learning activities, administrative procedures and classroom manage- 
ment practices should be so planned and executed as to help them to 

' cope with and grow out of their feelijngs of alienation* 
7 . There should be heavy reliance on learning and working in teams' or 
small groups. 

8. There should be sponsors who can encourage and protect their rights. 

9. There should be communication and awareness programs for parents and 

\ 



the community. 

Specialized measures should be developed especially in consideration 
of the, language barriers. Some of these resources-include: 

1. System of Multi-Cultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) 

Coptpct: - Dr. Jane Mercer 

Department of Sociology 
J 1 University of California 

Riverside, CA 92502 

r 

2. Abbreviated Binet-WlSC R. 

Contact: , Dr. Catherine Bruch 

Department of Educational Psychology 
> University of Georgia - 

Athens, GA 30602 

Some tests that may be used are: 

1. Arthur %bint Scale of Performance Tests form I and II/ 1947 
(4.5 to adult) , Stoelting Company. ♦ 1 ' 

2. Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, 1963, (Age 6 to adult), 
Psychb logical Corporation. 

3. IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Test: Scales I, fl, III, 1963 

i 

. Gr. 9-12) ,, Institute for Personality and , Ability Testing. 

4. Raven's Progfressive Matrices <Test,. 1947 (Psychological Corporation). 

5. Test of General Ability," 1960 (Gr, 9-12), SRA. 

6. Torrance Tests of Creative thinking (K-adult) , 25 Different; Languages 
Personnel Press. / 

* • * 
Inventories and questionnaires developed are: 

1. Alpha Biographical Inventory 

Institute for Behavioral Research in Creativity 
University of Utah \ 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

2. ' Relevant Aspects of Potential (RAP) * , 

RAP Researchers 
1 Sandy Lane^ 

Marlborough, CT 06244 

' r 
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Behavioral Identification of Giftedness Questionnaire (BIG) 

Western Behavioral Science Institute 
\ 1150 Silverado, La Jolla, CA * 92037 



Stalling^ Environmentally Based Screen (SEBS) 

Dr. Clifford Stanleys ' 

U. S. International University 

1045? Pomerado Road 

San Diego, CA 92131 



< 
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GOALS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

To help prepar^ the gifted and talented for responsible and productive 1 
roles in Our democratic society we need to help them to develop realistic 
ancttiealthy %elf -concepts. t s They should be intellectually alive, creatively 
capable and independent life-learnerS who also have the capacity to be com- 
passionate human brings. There should be provision for many opportunities 
for them .to strive fox excellence and meet or gb beyond the greatest ex- 
pectations and highest performance levels of the department's foundation 
program objectives: > ^ 

1. - Develop basic skills for learning and effective communication with 
' others. ^ . ' 

2. Develop positive self -concept ./ 

■3. Develop decision-making and problem-solving skills. 
4 4. Develop independence in learning. ^ 

5. Develop physical and emotional health. 

6. Recognize and pursue career development as an integral part of 
personal growth and development. % ' ^ • 

7. Develop a continually "growing philosophy that reflects responsibility 
to self* as well as to others. 

8. Develop creative potential and aesthetic sensitivity. 

A chart developed by the Leeward District shows the relationship 
between the state's foundation program objectives and gifted and talented 
program, 'teacher and learner goals. 



SCHOOL 
PROGRAM FOCI 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ' STATE ' S 
AND GIFltJD/TAfjENTED PROGRAM, 

FOUNDATION 1 GIFTED /TALENTED 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES,' DOE ; PROGRAM GOAI^S , 



SELF CONCEPT 



RELATIONSHIP 



AFFECTIVE 
LEARNING 



CREATIVE 
THJNKING 



HIGHER LEVEL 
THINKING V 



SELF DIRECTED 
^EARNING 
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Q 
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2.) Develop positive self-, 

. . concept • 
5,, Develop physical and , 
emotional health. 



7. Develop, a continually 
growing philosophy that 
reflects Responsibility - 
to self as well as others 



Reoognize and pursue 
carper development as an 
integral part of personal 
growth development . 
Develop a continually 
growing philosophy . that 
Reflects a responsibility 
for self and others. 



Develop ^creative and 
aesthetic sensitivity. 



Develop basic skills 
for learning and 
effective communi- 
cation * with , others • 
Recognize anpl pursue ca- 
reer development. 
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Develop basic skills 
for learning and \ 
effective communication. 
Develop decision-making 
and problem solving 
skills. 

Develop independences 

in learning. 
Recognize and pursue 

career development. . 
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The student will -be helped 
to accept, become aware of 
ahd understand the unique 
characteristics wftich contri 
bute to his/her being gifted/ 
talented. 



The student will be provided 
with opportunities to inter- 
relate and communicate with " 
individuals like/unlike him- 
self/herself ^ and to share 
his unique talents and pro- 
ducts with them 



The student will be helped 
to become a productive in- 
dividual while developing 
responsibility for self and 
society commensurate with 
his giftedness. 



The student will -be pro- 
vided with opportunities 
to create ideas cpid/or 
products as. a result of in- 
teraction with his/her 
environment. 



The student will be pro- 
vided with opportunities 
to operate at higher 
levels of thinking utilizing^ 

advanced or accel-v 
eratod content for certain 
sustained periods of time. 



The students will be given 
opportunities to select 
strategies for making use 
of learning resources 
and perform these strate- 
gies skillfully and with 
initiative. 



FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
TEACHER, AND LEARNER GOALS 



TEACHER GOALS 



LEARNER GOALS 



The teacher will consciously create a 
learning environment where the gifted 
student can appreciate the feeling of 
he/she experiences. 



The student will develbp a bettei 
understanding of^him/herself and 
to recognize and deal with his/ 
her feelings about being identi- 
fied as gifted op potentially 
gifted, 



The teacher will encourage the student 
* to interact freely with his peers as 
well as Adults and provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of honest an^j 
direct communication* 



The student will relate with 
individuals like fiimselE/her- 
self and to share his unique 
talents and products with 
them. ' 



The teacher will assist the student 
in, becoming a compassionate, respon- 
sible and self-actualizing individual 
by developing his/her ability to re- . 
cognize, internalize, and utilize his 
potential. 



The student will .become a .pro- 
ductive individual developing 
responsibility fo %|? lf and 
others commensuratKwith his/ 
her giftedness. 



The teacher will establish a challeng- 
ing environment where curiosity, imag- 
ination, exploration and excitement 
can occur by providing opportunities 
fot reflective, critical, intuitive 

The teacher will provide differentiated! 
learning activities where higher 
thought processess can occur in accel- 
erated content and the exploration 1 of 
cross-disciplinary issues/themes. 



The students will create novel 
ideas or products as a result of 
interaction between individual 
and his/her environment. The 
student ,will engage in fluent, 
f £f*jlbl6 f Original iat?d^cfodrat^re| 

The student will demonstrate 
advanced levels of thinking that 
can occur, in accelerated content 
and cross-disciplinary study of* 
is sues/ themes. 



The teacher will organize the program 
around unit topics, -projects, interestsj 
or study themes and provide opportu- 
nities for exploratory, self -directed, 
conceptual, and research experiences. 



The student- will demonstrate 
independent learning skiW? and 
self-direotedness in planning, 
and carrying out investigative 
projects using a variety of 
learning resources. • ~ v 
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RATIONALE FOR PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 

ihe following responses by Sandra Kaplan, (1975, to some commonly 
asked quests provide a "rationale ror programs for gifted and talented. 

1. Do programs for the gifted and talented reinforce the segregation of 
students? 

The definition of gifted and/or talented naturally segregates 
•those children from others. Isolation; as differentiated in mean- 
' ^ g fZ0B > s ^'^on t is not the aim of a program mer these pupils. 
Segregation is *he program's goal Only as it applies to the separate- 
ness of learning experiences from the general curriculum but not as 
it applies to the separation of children from children. The segre- 
gation of the gifted and talented for various purposes at various 
. times can promote' the use of techniques and Materials which enhance ' 
the quality of education, for all children. ( - 

2. Why doesn-t individualized instruction abolish the need for separate 
programs for the gifted and talented? 

individualized instruction is a term which has become "misused and 
misinterpreted. It can be identified as a method of teaching or as 
JL > ^aanizstional. pattern .for teaching. . Regardless^ its definition, 
' individualized instruction implies the need to provide for individual' 
differences within the context of a given administrative arrangement. 
In its purest form, individualized instruction should provide a sepa- 
rate educational program for every, child. Even though, individualized 
instruction accommodates the, gifted and talented to a greater degree 
than the traditional classroom operation, it cannot replace separate 
programs which expose the students to learnings that exist beyond the 
confines of event the best individu a11 y i nstructed cla flH ro« m . The idea 



that one type of provision will satisfy the needs of these aifted 

students is unacceptable, . 

*■ * • 

to 

Will 1 overemphasizing the gifted and talented through a special pro- 
gram create an elitist population? 

In programs where the gifted and talented spend some portion 
of their school time interacting with other students, the proba- 
bility of thfeir becoming an elite grou^ is minimized.' ( If the 
students perceive participation as a reward for their intelligence , 
and i£ attendance promotes status by virtue of Ae design and offer- 
ings of the program, then the student cannot be held responsible for 
flaunting or misrepresenting the group to which he belpngs. Like- 
wise, where the gifted and talented p/ogram is not seen in relation- 
ship to other programs, it presents a faulty picture of both its 
purpose and its participants. When students understand the reason 
tot their participation and where opportunities are created for them 
to share outcomes from the program, research has shown that they 
relate more successfully and are well received by others. 

Js it correct to say that what is good for the gifted and talented is 
good for all children? 

The premise that gifted and talented children are still children • 
does hot mean €hat they are like all 'other children. Recognition of 
their capacity and potential for. learning characterizes them as de- 
viating from the norm. The argument,, that all children, should have the 
educational experiences, to a greater or lesser degree as it relates 
to their ability to learn, is one which at least gives the gifted and 
talented some special attention. A program tailored to the gifted, 
and -talented but applied to the average causes frustrations and fail- 
ure for the average; conversely, a program designed for the average 
and" made available to the gifted and talented restricts self ful-*. 
fillment for the "gifted and talented and can also cause frustration 
and failure for the gifted! j 
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5. Isit true that if classroom teachers were doing their job, there 
wouljjklfe no need to offer a special program for the gifted and 
talented? - ■ 

1' In most situations, the classroom" teacher lacks the specialized 

preparation needed to Work with the gifted ancT talented . The class- 
room teacher with a heterogeneous population can only be expected to 
find alternatives for the gifted an>d talented and to guide them fco- 
weurd these alternatives. The teacher is not a failure because he/ghe, 
realizes his/her inadequacies and inability tb be all things to 
children. , ' 

6. Should the offerings to gifted and talented be commensurate with 
what is offered to the students in other special education programs? 

Research indicates the predominance of fiscal and professional 
support fof programs for the handicapped without the same degree of 
support for programs for the gifted and talented. Equality of need 
for all special programs must be stressed without mandating equality 
of the type or scope of the program. The clichft that gifted are not 
* handicapped is incorrect, for the lack of educational means for the 
gifted and, talented results in handicapping the it potential. The 
amount of attention and acceptance given to "special (education* 1 must 
include appropriation for gifted and talented programs as part of 
the same title.* 



*VTo date, legal definition of handicapped does not include gifted 
and talented. 
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PROGRAM PROTOTYPES *• 



Program prototypes are organizational patterns established for the 
learhing environments that best accommodate the needs of the gifted and 
talented. Selection of a prototype is based on the degree to which it 
fits into the school setting and to which it matches the objectives de- 
veloped for the gifted and talented prbgram. No one prototype will do 
everything and therefore a program can be a, composite of several proto- 
types which combine and adapt what is ideal with what is practical and 
feasible. / ' 

The basis for developing any program prototype is found in using 
some form of enrichment, ajpevptts* acceleration and guidance. Appen- 
dix C shows how xfiey are organized as prototypes. 
A . Prototypes Using Acceleration . Enrichment * nd Guidance, 

Acceleration: Acceleration arc* thbpe means for providing students 
with instruction in a given area or subject at a 
more advanced level. Careful assessment of the 
student iB required before placement is made. Not 
only should there be dofcumentation that the student 
has met the competencies or performance expectations 
of the grade or bourse, but the student and parents 
should be counseled regarding the social-emotional 
aspectB and the physical stamina expected at the ad- 
vanced level. Advantages and disadvantages, if any, 
should be presented before placement. 
The main purpose for advancing or accelerating students is to 
place them with a group at their level in order that they may be )noi 
adequately challenged and stimulated. However, there are some with 
special needs for counseling and special activities. To minimize 
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risks, the following should be validated for each student: 

1. Mental ability estimated in the upper five percent. 

2. High academic achievement in ail skill areas and in the upper 
five percent. 

3. School grades at W B M level or higher. 

4. Social and emotional maturity at "normal" or higher levels. , 

5. Stature, health and physical characteristics at .average or highe: 
levels of performance. . 

6. Personal commitment as shown by initiative, work habits, self- 
direction, and persistence in completion of tasks. 

7. Parent involvement as shown by attendance of parents at con- 
ferences and meetings. 

Enrichment : 

Enrichment is any educational procedure beyond the usual ones 
for the subject or grade which dofes not accelerate the student's 
placement in the grade* In these models, there should.be oppor- 
tunities for, students to learn at more advanced, mature and 
creative levels. Enrichment can be experiences which replace, 
supplement or extend learnings vertically or horizontally. Stu- 
dents learn much more in depth and breadth. The experiences 
should respond to their specific gifted find talented character- 
istics. 

These alternative learning environments and/or experiences 
should differ in the j&gpjroach or nrethod of group ing students 
by the type, number, ages of students, the scheduling and/or 
purposes for lessons, location and facility for lesson, and the 
type and number of teachers in and out of the school site. 

Guidance s 

Also underlying any program prototype are experiences which help 
to promote the students 1 better understanding of themselves and 
others and their opportunities for careers through individual and 
group conferences, meetings, and counseling sessions. 
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B. Guidelines for Selecting the Program P rototype, 

According to S. Kaplan, selecting the most appropriate program 
prototype will be easier if some common factors are acknowledged: 

1. A program for gifted "and talented does not always, nor will 
it eve*, meet all the needs of the student it serves. 

2. There may be students in the program that may not "really" be 
gifted bu^ highly motivated. 

Th^re may be a gap for the gifted who spend part of their time 
in the regular Bchool program, # 
Whether a gifted program should remediate or enhance the student's 
abilities should be resolved on an individual basis rather than 
as a total program. 

Gifted student b are students first and gifted second. 
The need fot money, time and personnel to facilitate th6 needs 

r 

of the gifted is always present. 

Factors that will influence choice (s) are) the target group, 
size and geography of school, resources, scheduling, and sequential 
development. •*. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
6. 
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C. Guidelines for Developing a Prototype 

Sane guidelines for developing a program prototype^as presented by 
S. Kaplan include: * 
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v 1. flexibility of program . .... so students can: 

, a. regulate their own attendance according to self-determined 
needs and interests. 

b. schedule their own learning time; 

c. have experiences with large and small group dynamics. 

d. work independently. ' * ' 

e. have individual contact with peers, teachers, and mentors to 
develop ' interpersonal relationships. i 

2. Accessibility to unique and multiple resources . .... so students 
can: 

a. make use of adjunct facilities Within the community. 
. b. develbp research skills. 

c. utilize the environment for first-hand experiences and real-life 
• learnings. *■» 

d. be exposed to new and different careers, technology, and opinions* 

e. make 'use of experts and professionals in various fields. 

f. practice a variety of learning strategies. '5LLS£j 
* * 

3. Provisions for feedback and knowledge of progress so students 

cam: 1 " 

a. share and exchange ideas with their peers as a means of intellectual 
stimulation and self -development. 

b. develop and practice dialogue and discussion skills. 

c. so the program/students can be continuously examined for improve- 
ment, 

i 

4. Attending to individual needs ,so students cam 

a. pace and select their own learning experiences through individual- 
ized instruction, independent study, or an ungraded program. 

b. have time to pursue and master learning ^ to their own satisfaction. 
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STEPS FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

-< * 

JP | , 

Writing long range and short range plans are necessary steps before 
implementing any program. . Application of the Foundation Program Assess- 
ment and Improvement System (FPAIS) would be helpful. 
A. Long Range Plan : 

A long range plan should reflect how the school or district will 
provide a system for an ideal comprehensive program for gifted and 
talented, including the intellectual, creative/ specific academic . 
abilities, leadership, psychomotor and the performing and visual 
arts in a span of three five years. It should be tailored to meet 
the needs of the* school or district. The school plan should also > • 
mesh with the district/state plans for continuity., consistency, and 
articulation. The time, thinking and energy spent in planning by 
the administrators and key personnel will make the difference whether 
a program will be implemented or not. 

The plan can be 1 written by the principal with the cooperation of 
the 'faculty, local school and community council and the assistance 
from- the district and state offices. ' 

A clear definition and position statement are needed. The goals, 
objectives, enabling activities, persons responsible and target dates 
al.orteed to be planned f identification, program and curriculum 
development, in-service and evaluation. See Appendix D for sample 
. * t format. 
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B. Short Range Play 

A short range plan should specifically show how in reality the 
school or district will begin to meet some of the objectives within 
a span of one to three years. To ensure success, it is recommended 
that the school program begin on a. small scale with' a competent and 
enthusiastic teacher, adequate materials and equipment and a pleasant 
environment. 

For t>, the short range plan, the school and district are advised to 

do the following in Writing: ' 
, 1. Needs Assessment : 

Assess the needs of the school, district, and target popu- 

-« •; * lation as to the Estimated numbers of students in the different 
categories to be served in various options, including those 
special populations such as the bi-lingual, disadvantaged, and 
handicapped. Assessment can be made by reviewing test scores 
such as Stanford Achievement Test Stanine 9, and teacher, parent, 
and student surveys* - 

2. Program Goal and Objectives : 

• - a. Describe, the philosophy in a position statement* m y * i y 

b. pefine the goal with measurable objectives and the evaluation 
procedures in accordance with them. 

3. Program Design : 

a. Set up the identification and selection criteria in con- 
sonance with the district and state guidelines. 

b. Determine the program option (s) and the curriculum framework. 

c. Determine the special arrangements for space and facility. 4 

d. Determine the numbers of students- at grade level (s) or 
course (s) for category or categories. 

6. Determine the* staff (teachers) qualified, interested and 
needed. 

f. Determine the channels of communication among teachers, 
parents and students; and coordination, with v the library and 
counselor. 

g. Determine the time needed for program delivery to students, 
for planning, preparation and in-servicing and for schedule 

"■ -*■>'•' , ^ 5* . 
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development with the faculty. 

h. n Determine the materials, resources and equipment needed. 

i. Determine the budget and expenditure plan. 

Program Evaluation ; 

Define the evaluation procedures to meet the objectives. / 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

After determining the program prototype (a) to be initiated for 
the students, the following components can serve* as guidelines for 
effective implementation. The program design should include: 

1. Written long (3-5 years) and "short (1-3 years) range plans with goals 
# _and objectives. 

2. An opportunity for the total school populaion to be considered on the 
basis Of a screening, testing, selecting and placement system. 

3. Activities, experiences and administrative arrangements that are 
different from those provided in the regular school curriculum. 

4. Differentiated curriculum to denote content, process and products at 
more advanced, complex and creative levels. 

5. Instructional strategies to metft the varied learning styles of the 
students. 

6. A program or service for a sufficient length of the regulafly scfee- 
duled school time to assure that the activities will have a signi- 
ficant and measurable effect. 

7. Adequate space for equipment and materials for classrooni instruction ^ 
and various student experiences. y 

8. Evaluatidh of both the student's progress and the progress of the ' 
program administration. 

9. Continuous activities arid experiences in the student's educational 
development by use pf Appropriate Educational Plans. 

10. Training for «taf f and parent needs. • 

11. The student's individual schedules coordinated and integrated with 
the regular 1 " school's* activities, schedules and regulations. 

12,1 Coordination ind coninunication with other programs and agencies such 

as career education, guidance and counseling, business and professional 
organizations, community based programs, community colleges and 
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universities. 

13. Maintenance of Appropriate Educational Plans and records of students 
and also maintenaricg of fispal matters pertaining to the program. 

14. Procedures shouVd be outlined for the proper treatment of the 
student's confidential data. ' * •/ 

15. Options for students to bp placed in special or regular programs.. 

16. Guidelines of state and district. 

17. ^Involvement of parents, teachers ^nd administrators. 

18. Some time for gifted and talented students to work with regular 
students, some time with gifted and talented students, and some 
time to work independently. ♦ 




IQENT IF ICAT ION AND SELECTION OF STUDENT^ 

A systematic approach such as described below should be used for 
identifying and selecting students who demonstrate superior achievement^ 
or possess the potential for superior achievement in all areas: intel- 
lectual, creative, specific academic abilities , leadership, psychomotor, 
and performing and visual arts. 

A. Identification and Selection Criteria . , * ■ v 

Since students from like, socio-economic ^situations are apt* to 
attend the same schools in their attendance areas, each school 
population differs considerably from each other. Bach school must 
then select its criteria in terms of its own population and program 
bbjectives. The gifted and talented program is an extension of the 
effort to provide for individual differences. Every effort should 
be made to seek and include in the program those students for whom, 
because of their special abilities, the regular curriculum is not 
sufficiently challenging. In these terms, the group to be provided 
for wiy. include those toward the upper end of the intelligence 
scale, plus other students with outstanding abilities. 

Schools should write their identification selection criteria to 
show that students: ' 
Demonstrate or show potential for superior achievement' in one 
or more of the following areas of* gifted and talented: 
a. intellectual. r 
b^ specific academic abilities 

c. creative * / 
* ... 

d. leadership (psycho-social) 

e. performing and visual arts 

f. psychomotor , 
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Have traits of giftedness: above average ability, high creative 

potential and task commitment. (For underachievers, disadvantaged, 

t ' 

culturally different, and handicapped, development of task commit- 

■ - \l 
ment may be' needed*) 

Meet the multiple criteria for the particular school program. 

Rate in the top 3-5%* of the target population after the screen- 
ing and testing process. 

A' 

Require a special enriching* educational program and a service 
which are different from those nprmally provided in the regular 
school program. * 
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B. The Identificati on and Selection Process 

The flow charts in Appendix E and F show the complete process. 
The identification and selection process includes the following steps: 

1. Establishing a school Gifted and Talented Review Committee which 

* shall include at least three of the following: classroom teachers, 
administrators , staff of gifted , psychologist or^counselor , ex- 
perts from area being addressed. 

2. Establishing the multiple criteria for identification, 

3. Selecting appropriate tests and other measures. 

4. Screening the total school for a target population of approxi- 
mately ten to twenty percent by using various appropriate measures 
including group tests. 

*5. IndividuaJftestling for approximately the top five to ten percent 
of the target population to be considered. 

6. Compiling and organizing data gathered by using the Baldwin Iden- 
tification Matrix ( Appendix G ) and the Sample Case Study Infor- 
mation Form ( Appendix H ) . ^ ' 

7. Reviewing their individual profiles and rating them by the review 
committee; interv iewin 9 m *Y be included. 

8. Selecting approximately the top three to five percent of the stu- 
dents who meet the ^criteria in a program option according to in- 
dividual appropriate education plans. 

9. Informing the stiidents and parents for their acceptance of entry 
into the program option. This constitutes minimal due process 
and should be in writing. 

10. Providing information to parents and students that predictions 
of student performance are not infallible, and therefore if the 
placement proves to be inappropriate, a change will be necessary; 
and the parents and student will be so informed. 

11. ' Placing the students in appropriate program (s) . ' 
12 # Filing complete records of the review committee's membership, 

activities, and decisions. , 
13. Monitoring the Appropriateness of the student's placement after 
four to six weeks. 
* ' 14. Reassessing students at least once a year. 
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Identification Guidelines 

1. Before initiating the identification process, the school plan 
should have some possible or feasible program options or al- 
ternatives for those students to be selected in any or the 

• areas. 

2. All students shouldlhave opportunities to be identified. Mul- 
tiple criteria shouA.be established such as nominations, test 
scores, work samples, etc. Opportunities for nominations should 
be open to all. ^ 

3. There needs to* be involvement of professionals acquainted with 
the students through direct observation of behavior and per- 
formances. 

4. The best qualified persons need to judge the quality of a per- 
formance or product such as visual and performing arts. 

'5. There should be opportunity for students U) present required and, 
self chosen performances. 

6. In the event that the number of eligible participants exceeds 
the available, openings, participants shall be selected according 
to the extent that they meet the criteria'. ' 

7. Those who are eligible but not selected for special programs 
should have* other options to meet their needs within the regular 
program. 

8. The identification system shoiild be evaluated continuously for 
improvement; study should fpllow-up on those not selected as well 
as those in programs. 1 , > 

9. Data obtained in the identification process should be used for 
programming experiences and opportunities. 

10. There should be information about students on: early childl^od 
development, scores on ability, achievement, creativity and other 
tests, inventories and ratings, performances and actual work, 
interests, expressions and ambitions, social and emotional develop 
ment. 

11. Students Who deviate markedly from the niean should be considered 
prime candidates in a school. 

.V - 
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12* Students should be identified as early as possible. 

13. Mere identification of giftedness does not accomodate the needs 
of gifted, but it should serve to alert many to their abilities 
and help them to plan effective programs. 

14. Written expectations of students who are selected* to participate 
in a program and written procedures for students to exit a pro- 
gram should be made. Before the program is implemented, this 
condition must be communicated clearly to all involved - students 
teachers, parents and others. A student should not remain in a 
gifted and talented program if it is not beneficial for the 1 
student . 






Identification Measures 

* ■* i- 

1. Use of Multiple Criteria ; . 

v < Schools should use one or more measures from the four areas 

4 

of measures, in order to ensure that no student is overlooked on 
the basis of one criterion and to insure that sufficient and valid 
data are provided on each student to substantiate placement or 
recommendations. One of the measures considered must be data 
concerning student's performance in the regular classroom (s) and 
must be collected from the appropriate classroom teacher (s) • 
Standardized tests must have enough ceiling to assess the upper 
limits of a student's knowledge and abilities. 

A. Current Performance Tests 1 B. Pupil Products 

1. Intelligence 1. Work samples 

2. Achievement ^ 2. Autobiographies 

3. Creativity 3. Interest, motivation . 

4. Auditions 

5. Interviews 

C. Nominations D. Cumulative Records 

1. Rating scales 1. Anecdotal 

2. Observations 2. Counselor 

3. Teacher and/or 3. Medical 

Professional judgements , 

jo 

Measures selected for ( identification should reveal the 
following about each student: * 

1. Current functioning level as observed by parents, teachers 
and peers. 

2. Strengths ari& weaknessess as measured objectively by stan- 
dardized tests or other means.. 

3. Social, emotional and adaptive behavior. 

4. Communicative skills and language development. 



5. Special abilities and needs. 

6. Special interests. 
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Appropriate Measures for First Screening Using Group Tests ; 

Standardized tests and measurement instruments are valid 
only if they fit the purpose for administering them. Recommended 
as measures for screening are the following for the different., 
areas: 

A. Intellectual 

1. Otis Lennon, Psychological Corporation. 

2. Henmon Nelson (age 3-17), Houghton Mifflin. 

3. Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) , College 
Exam Board 11-12. 

•4. Lorge Thorndike K-12, Houghton Mifflin. 

5. Raven Progessive Matrices (5 years tp adult). 

6. Differential Aptitude Test (DAT), gr. 8-12,' Psychological 
Corporation. 

7. Cognitive Abilities Test K-12, Houghton Mifflin. 

B. Specific Academic 

1. Stanford Achievement Test 1^10, Harcourt Brace. 

2. California Achievement Test K-12, CTB-McGraw Hill. 

3. Iowa Test of Basic Skills K-12, Houghton Mifflin. 

4. Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 2-12, McGraw Hill. 

5. Metropolitan Achievement Test K- 10, , Harcourt Brace. 

6. Wide Range Achievement Test K-Adult, Guidance Associates. 

7. Screening Test of Academic, Readiness (age 4.0 to 6.5) . 

8. Hawaii Competency Based Measures 3, 6, 8, 10. 

^9. Ross Test of Higher Cognitive Skills, 1 4-6, Academic 
Therapy Publications* 

i 

C. , Creative 

1. Torrance Figural Test gr. 1-12. 

2. Creative Products. > 

3. Torrance Xist of Creative Positives. ^v^^^ 

4. Meekers Rating Scale for Identifying Creative Potential^ 

5. Williams Observational Checklist. y 

6. Biographical Inventories gr. §-12. 
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7 Creativity Test for Children gr. 4-6, Sheridan 
1 Psychological Services, Inc. * 

D* Leadership / 

1. Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory. 

2. Bonney Fessondon Sociogram. 

3. Personality Questionnaire. 

4. Professional Judgement. 
* ' 

~\ E. Visual Performing Arts 

1. Expert Judgement. " . 

2. 'Samples of Student Work. 

3. Auditions of Student Performance. 

5 

4. Hawaii Music Program Unit Evaluations. 

5. Kyrene School District Worksheet. 

, F T Psychomotor 

1. AAHPER, gr. 5-16> 
, 2. CAHPER, age 7-17. 

3. Arthur Point Scale, age 4.5 to adult. 

4. Crawford Small Parts, high school and over. . 
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3. Appropriate Measures for Second Screening Using Individual Tests 
Depending on the area of gifted and talented program planned, 
the following are the appropriate measures recommended for individual 
testing: 

A. Intellectual ,i 

1. Slosson (Stanine 7 and above) , infancy to adult. 

2. Stanford-Binet , 2 year s^ to adult. 

3. WechsleV Intelligence Scale for Children, Revised (WISC-R) , 
ages 5-15. 

4. Peabody Picture Vocabula^ , 2\ to 18 years, American 
Guidance Service! 

5. Wechsler Preschool axjd Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WPPSI) , 4 to 6h years. 

B. Specific Academic 
1. Modern Language Aptitude Test, gr. 9 to adult. 

. 2. Key Math Diagnostic Test, gr. K-12. 
3. Sub-test Scores of Achievement Tests. 

r C. Creative - ' 

1. Guilford Creativity Tests, Sheridan Psychological Services. 

2. Torrance Test of Creatiye Thinking, Personnel Press, 
Verbal $r. 4-12 and Figural gr. 1-12. 

3. Thinking Creatively with Sounds - and Words, Personnel Press. 

4. Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test, 3.2 to 13 years. 

5. Mooney Problem Checklist, Psychological Corporation. ^ 

D. Leadership 

1. Alpha-biographical inventory, gr. 9-12, Institute, for Be- 
havorial Research in Creativity, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. Piers-Harris, gr. 5-12, Counselor, Recordings and Tests, 
Box 6184, Acklen- Street, Nashville, TN. 

3. Scamin gr. 1-12, Person-O-Metrics. 

4. Vineland Social Maturity Seal* (birth-maturity), Educational 
Test Bureau. 
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Russell Sage Social Relations Test, Educational Testing 
Service, % i 



Visual/Performing Arts 

1. Groves 9 Design Judgement Test, gy. 7 to adult, Psychological 
1 Corporation, 

2. Barqn Welsh Art Scale, age 6 and over, 

3. Seashore measure of Music Literacy, gr. 4 to 16, 

4. Musi<: Aptitude Profile, gr. 4-12, 

5. Iowa Test of Music Literacy, gr, 4-12, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, 

6. Vaughn's Test of Musical Creativity, 

Psychomotor ' 



1, Bennett Hand Tool Dexterity Test, gr, 7-12, 

2, Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test, gr. 7-12, Psychological 
Corporation, 

3, DAT/ Mechanical Reasoning 1 Test, gr, 7-12, J 

4, Mac&uarrie Tests of Motor Proficiency, gr, 7 and over. 

5, Usiretsky Test of Motor Proficiency, gr. K-ll. , 
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Rating and Selecting Students * 

*> ■ ' ■*. " • v, _ ; •• 

Each school should have a review committee to ensure that no- 
one person rates and selects the students who participate in 9 pro- 
gram. Students will be assured that the committee will make careful 
case ,stiidy reviews substantiated by sufficient and valid data without 
any biases or prejudices. The committee should have representation 
from various groups such as teachers/ administrators, counselors and 
professional experts. If possible, different ethnic groups should 
be ^represented. 

An. individual student rating matrix in relationship to the 
criteria shpuld be used by the committee for its discussion and 
evaluation of each candidate. The top three or five percent of the 
local student population meeting the criteria should be selected on 
an acceptance basis. Acceptance for ^ few of the students could be 
mhde by "gut instinct" especially in consideration for the potential- 
ly gifted, the disadvantaged, culturally different and under-achieving 
gifted and talented who might benefit from the program. Students 
should not be selected if undue stress and pressures will be put 
upon them. See Appendix ft for the Baldwin Identification Matrix 
Form. 

Class Size 

v 

The size of the class will depend on the objectives and 
type of program, space, equipment, facilities and materials 
available, personnel involved and time scheduled.. Ideally* special 
gifted and talented classes should have a teacher-pupil ratio of -20 
tab 1. 
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APPROPRIATE EDUCATION PLANNING FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

Before placing students in the program options or alternatives, an 

Appropriate Educational Plan fo^ each selected student is recommended 

(see Appendix I for sample f orjjtas) . i. 

• ■ . » •■ '. t . , , ' ■ ' ,. • ; ' . • ' 

This plan focuses attention on the student's specific and unique 

characteristics in order to address these in the teacher-learning ex- 
periences. Differentiated curriculum and instruction can begetter 
plannjj& for the student's gifts and talents^levels of abilities, needs 
and interests. Students should be given increasing opportunities to be 
involve* with tHe planning of their own education as they progress from 
early elem^tary grades to senior level. The appropriate educational 
plan can als^be used as a communicative tool for the ^tudent and parent 
as to the differentiated curriculum provided. Written goa^ and 1 object- J 
ives will help to articulate the learning experiences and, integrate them 
as realistic student expectations. It will also help the teasers to 
document the defensible curriculum fon the student. To avoid (duplicat ion, 
ail recommendations will be recorded. Entry and/ exit levels for better 
articulation wbuld be recordetKas the students move from, program to, pre=- 
gram, school to school or from one level to the next. There would.be a 
continuous and developmental -plan instead, of fragment ed ]6iece-meal educa- 
tion. '■ Also; the best "match" or "fit" would be coordinated or arranged 
between the learher and teacher/ or between learner and program option* 
As ftiuch as possible, the plan should be practical. Adequate time should 
be given teachers to complete th^se plans. , t 

The Appropriate Educational Plan should be developed in consonance 
with the jfhrl^sophy, gbals and objectives and/or expectations for the- 
school's gifted and talented program. It is important 'that(a continuous 
developmental program is "offered instead of numerous provisions. There 
should be a systematic accomplishment of long range goals and objectives 
for the students from identification to graduation. Whether they are 
placed in; special classes, 'kept in regular classes or served by other. 



administrative and organizational arrangements, the important point is 
that thfe attention given to the students should be comprehensively planned 
systematic and focused on their individual needs. They should have the 
opportunity , to : 

1. v Acquire basic skills and' explore ideas and" issues earlier and faster 

than .their peers. 

2. ^ Satisfy their unusually high desire tor self-fulfillment. * 

3. Find productive ways- of expressing their gifts and talents. 

4. Receive special guidance in making choices and plans appropriate to 
/ their different fates of personal growth and development. 

■j 5. Be exposed tt> a wide variety of learning experiences in and out of a 
formal school setting. 

For transfer and application of learnings an appropriate education • 

^ * ' ' ' i\ x 

\ plan should articulate theV relationship between the differentiated cur^ 

\ . v\ " .; .. , X ■ ' , ; . 

riculum of the gifted prograp and the basib curriculum of the regular 

L • ' r * • \\! . • • . * ■ \ . • ■>'■■ 

program. . . ■ . t 

• ■ i ■ > '...<• 

- ^ Y ] ^ j>rjbnciples of frpptopfriate Education Plans, fdr Students (AEP) / 

For each student 1 sl p^n, jsome general principles that D. Tref finger 
has found are : * < • 1 

JL. There must be adequate time for thoughtful planning and training in 

instructional design so the plai^xin^ will not be busy work. 
2m Effective planning requires accurate assessment data that ^lTl^be 

relevant to the instructional decisions to be made. 
3. An individualized appropriate education plan does not mean\the 
student learns only in isolation. » 
J 4. An /effective AEP may l^ead to the implementation of jdifferent learning 
1 outcomes for various students. 

5. An effective AEP provides for the utilization of many different in- 
structional activities. 

- — . ' , 

6. AEP development should involve a cooperative planning model utilizing 

in-put from many different sources; 



b. 



There must .be sufficient opportunity for effective implementation 

of many alternatives devised in the AEP. • 

The AEP should be a flexible contract for services to the -student : x 1 

K . . . . ' ' ' ' . x • ; 

a. Attention should be given to the unique talents and charac- , 

W '4 

teristics of the student. ^ v / ' 

The AEP should also take into account student interests j ^ ^ 
motivation, and learning styles or preferences. 
There must be attention in the general gbals to each of the 
basic . components of an effective instructional program for the . 

gifted and talented, 
i. The AEP for gifted, talented/ and creative students should be as 
much concerned with the "Unknpwn" as with the "Known/', and as 
much concerned with the future as 'with" the past or present. 

e. The AEP V should be concerned with methods for funding and solving 
problems, making inquiries, and doing research, as well as with 
curriculum content. ' » • 

f. Participation eif the student (is highly desirable in planning the, ^ 

' M* "' i 'it • ' 1' ', ' < ■ / 

The AEP shouia provide a" jjasijs for effective coordination U ^ ' ' . \ 
learning resources, at s<3h|>ol r | at home, a^ in the cc|muni|y. 
h. The AEP provide ^ a foundation* for effective coordination 3f' 
' r^lar educational programming and special educational services 
The details of the AEP should be open to continuous monitoring 
and to revisions as appropriate, 

Record keeping should be explicit and objective, and should in- 
volve the student directly in- the process. 

The flexibility of the AEP for gifted, talented and creative 
{'students does jhot rempve the Responsibility for systematic. 
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evaluation. 
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Models of Appropriate Education Plans 

Samples of three mbdels (Renzulli, Kaplan, Idaho*) are provided in 
Appendix I, J, K. Schools may wish to Resign their own model/ For 
best results, the Appropriate Education Plan should include: 

1. A written statement of the student's present levels of performance, 

2. A statement of annual goals to lie achieved. 

3. ' Appropriate objectives tp achieve the goal. 

4. Evaluatipn criteria and /procedure. • - 

5. f Schedule of attendance And mastery dates, 

6. Related services needed. * 
1. Starting date(s) of j6pdgram and services. 



FRAMEWORK FOR DEVELOPING 
DIFFERENTIATED CURRICULUM FOR GIFTED AND TALENTEI? 



The heart of any program is in, its curriculum. Qualitative dif feren- 
tiajted curriculum is the educational response to the differences that re- 
side in gifted and talented children. When developing the differentiated 
curriculum, the characteristics, needs, interests, and abilities of th$ 
target gifted and talented population should be tlie basic framework for 
decisions to be made. In general, there should be opportunities for more 
advanced, complex and Creative levels for the content, processes * and 
products. 

For gifted and talented education, it is recommended ttfat the "Prin- 
ciples of Differentiated Curriculum for the Gifted 4nd Talented" are . 
followed by teachers in any program design. These principles were written 
by the National Curriculum Council: James Gallagher, Sandra Kaplan, 
Harry Passow, Joseph Renzulli, Irving Sato, Dorothy Sisk, Paul Torrance 
and Janice Wickler; 

^ ' ' ' 

A# Principles of a Differentiated Curriculum^for the Gifte d and Talented 
* Whether planning ~f or an individual ,^pd t|i$/her ; uniqu| gif£s^and 
talents or for a group's general characteristic, these principals 
should be, used:- 

Content : Present content that is related to broad-based issues, 
themes, or problems. 



' Integrate multiple disciplines into the area of study. Pre- 
sent comprehensive, related, and /nutually reinforcing ex- 
periences within an area of study, < 
V Allow for the in-depth learning of a self-selected topic 
within the area of study. 

Encourage the development of self-underetanding , i.e., re- 
cognizing and using one's abilities, becoming self-directed, 

if ^ N 



appreciating likenessess and differences between oneself 
v .artel others. r ■ < ' . 

Process : Develop independent or self-directed study skills. Develop 
productiye, complex, abstract, and/or higher level. thinking 
? skills. 

Focus on open-ended tasks. 

Develop research skills and methods. , 

' Integrate basic skills and high level thinking skills into 
the curriculum. 



Product t Encourage the development of products that challenge exist- 
ing ideas and produce "new" ideas. 

Encourage the development of products that use new techniques, 
materials,' and forms. 

Evaluate student outcomes by using appropriate and specific 
criteria through pelf-ap^raisal, criterion-referenced and/or 
standardized instruments. 



The Curriculum Flow Chart (Appendix L) ^nd Curriculum Development 
Possibilites ( Appendix M) are suggested a^Jielpful organizational aids 
for planning. 

i 
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Extension of Regular Program 

A Gifted Extension Model developed by Tennantpn pa^e 77 describes 

> k , • ■ " f 

how the regular program core can be expanded for the gifted. The 

innermost circle is for the regular subject areas. The ■ next circle 

is the regular program. core or basic learnings all students heed. ( 

The third circle indicates the qualitatively differentiated extension 

for gifted and talented: 

n 

The Content Area is divided into knowledge, skills and attitudes, ' 
Enrichment opportunities include exploratory activities, interest 
center, involvement type field trips and speakers. The basic know- 
ledge may be telescoped or accelerated to allow more time for field 
expansion (studies in depth), supplementary Subjects (a typical sub- 
ject, e.g. geopolitics)* and activity orientation (relating to community 
activities). Skill development should be extended and perfected, e.g. 
research skills. Attitudinal development can be extended into more 
complex topics and special concerns of students themselves. 

The Process Area is transformed into decision making, creativity, 
and cognitive abilities. Students should weigh more complex social 
and personal implications, seek more far-ranging alternatives and 
broaden, sharpen or even change the original objective. Opportunities 
for creativity should be increased and made as broad or deep as pos- 
sible for cognitive abilities, students should be able to digress with 
divergent thinking and find appropriate strategies. 

The Output Area may be secondary since the major objective is to 
enhance the students' gifts or talents. Renzulli however believes 
that "production" is natural for them and they should be encouraged 
to study real-life problems and produce real-life products or solution 
for real audiences. 

. ' 75 



Evaluation can be done by gifted and talented students theifl- 
selves by determining their own criteria and by learning how to 
make necessary changes for improvement. ' 

Tennant says, "the focus/ of , curriculum development m&st therefore 
go beyond/ the regular program! core and provide additional content for 
gifted students, to emphasize improving and challenging their thinkinjj 
skills, encouraging their creative talents, allowing them opportunities 
to be producers of knowledge 4s well as consumers, anfl helping them ti 
evaluate and upgrade .their products ; 
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Gifted 
Extension Model 




5™ '« • t — 
© Dr.' Carolyn G. Tennant,H979 

Institute for Cognitive! Development 
16718 East Floyd Avenue^ 
Aurora, Colorado 80013 
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C. Types of Activities for Gifted and Talented 

Joseph Refn2ulli's Enrichment Triad Model includes three types 
of activities: ( Appendix M) ' * < 

/ : 

Type I: General exploratory activities. 

• - » 

Type II: Group training activities. 

i 

*" - ' . \ 

Type III: Individual and small group investigations of real 

problems. 



The Type l\ general exploratory activities are like floodlights. 
Students are exposed to issues, topic 3, and events that .are not . 
ordinarily taught in the regular curriculum, they are existential 
experiences that could "turn on" studentq. • 

The Type frl activities are the systematic, purposeful and f elected 
activities including the cognitive and affective. These group Itrain- 
ing activities could include critical thinking skills, creativity, 
research skills, valuing, planning, etc. 



The Type III activities are especially appropriate for gifted and 
talented. Activities include individual and small group investigations 
of real problems. Students learn to focus on a real problem, become 
first hand inquirers using raw data and work towards a real product 
for a spec if ip different, and/or new ( target audience. The learning 
environment is extended into the community. 
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Students who experience the$e three types of activities are then able 
to move from the reproduction of old knowledge and information to the pro- 
duction of new data, and from being consumers of knowledge to producers of 
knowledge; from question answerers to question askers; and from being ex- 
ternally directed to internally directed. 

. , ■ 7o 

: ,<••■•""• '] 

i . * » * ** * ■* « % * '* ■< - • 

J 2 & P. JL 



In all of the three types of activities, the key is to afford the 
students the 'opportunities to develop N THieir "gifts" or strengths; to 
zerp in on their interests and to realize success with real creative pro- 
ducts for real and different audiences. 

Renzulli believes that thfcsg "first hand inquirers" are researchers 
rather than practitioners, the composers rather than performers, medical 
researchers rather than doctors. They are active rather than passive 
learners/ investigators instead of reporters . 

,_ The easiest way to escalate the level of a giftfed person's learning 

. ■•■ r . .- ......... i 

environment he believes is to "escalate ways of retrieving, managing, 
and using information. . .students need ample time to select a topic of 
genuine interest." .The teacher can help in translating and focusing the 
area into a solvable problem. She/he should provide tools of technique 
for the investigation pnd assist in communicating the results. ' 

Renzulli contends that whilfc students are achieving products, they 
develop prbcess skills. However j believes that not all persortis can 
or want to engage in investigative activity or intensive endeavors. He 
believes that providing special services for a few hours per <Jay or week 
is certainly a step in the right direction, but says, "we are fooling our- 
selves if we do not also take inajo* steps to modify the regular curriculum." 
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SELECTION OF TEACHER OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



The key, to any successful program is the teacher.,- Because of personal 

characteristics, attitudes, interests, and professional background, some 

people will be more suited than others to work with these childtenjL All 

teachers df the gifted and talented need not be gifted persons. However, 

they should be secure and self-cortf ident enough to accept a child's superior 

capabilities and be able to encourage even greater achievement. 

Imagination' and curiosity are hi^ly desirable qualities if the teacher is 

going to be able to recognize, appreciate and encourage them in students. 

She/he needs a broad academic education as well' as professional' expertise 

to be a facilitator, questioner, stimulator and guide. Organizational and 

•I * . * ■ 

planning skills are needed for programming open-ended learning. It is vital 

to the program that teachers understand giftedness, show genuine interest 
in working with gifted and talented students, demonstrate proficient know- 
ledge and skills, and set a conducive environment for challenging experiences 



After the ^selection of the teacher , encouragement and support should 
be provided by the administrators, staff and parents. Some ways to show 
support includ^ the provision of .staff development,' activities, new and 

JSeqfate s^tSTShd ^ijffient'^exible- sc&kulttfg patESflfl, fbr 

v s J '• . * ' • , / . \ $ 

field study trips and others. 



A rating scale developed by Martinson-Wiener cao be used to aid in the 
selection of teachers. ( Appendix 0) 
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A. General Characteristics Desi red of Teach ers of Gifted and Talented 

James Gallagher in his studies has found some characteristics of 

■ * 

teachers highly desirable. Few teach&rs can realistically m«t all of 
the following ideal qualifications, but they should possess many of them. 
1. Superior teaching proficiency^ 

Creativity. - " 

Versatility of interests and Accomplishments. 9 
Maturity and emotional stability. 
Good health, abundant energy, and stamina. 

n and underatancJiN^q of the gifted. 
Enthusiasm and high ability %ot motiv^ion. 
ESpefient sense of humor and common senf! 
Honesty and willingness to' admit limitations. 




lyes and their pupil* s 



abilities. 



B. Other General Characteristics That Should Be Considered Are : 

l^^aftn understanding, of th<b^|fjgj^e and cqg^JLve domains.^ 

2. An openness with students; parents, and experiences, , 

3. Patience. ' 

4. Ability to a^low students freedom of expression and movement. 
*T3fganT2rStional skill, in curriculum and classroom management. 

6. Ability to work with minority groups, culturally different, disadvan- 
taged And handicapped. 

7. Ability to involve others. * \ 

8. \ Ability to get along well wfth the faculty. * 
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Special Characteristics* 



Creativity in: " 
thinking. 

classroom management. . ■ 

teaching .strategies. 

utilizing materials. 

planning educational 
experiences. 

use of community .resources. 



ledge in: 

the area of gifted children, needs 
and characteristics. ' - 

one field or area of expertise. 

the problem solving methods , 
utilised to relate various* bro^d 
areaiPor disciplines. 

teaching strategies specifically 
geared 4:o the~gifted. 



Organizational Skills in: 
curriqulum. 

utiU2ritfg; " 
0 environment. 

locating ahd working > 
with community resource 
people. v 

classroom management. 




0 utilizing the physical 
environment. 

utilizing a variety of 
materials and equipment. 

skructurxhcj and re- 
structuring interest and 
learning groups. 

modifying lessons to capjfc 4 - 
talize on opportunities 
for spontaneous learnin 



Enthusiasm fpc^ 

the learning process. 
r ^ developn^nt of a gifted program 

the individualization of learning. 

creativity in teaching and learn- 
ing. 




Resourcefulness in: ^ 

locating supplementary materials. 

identifying resource individuals. 

locating sites for meaningful 
educational expediences. 




Warmth and Sincerity : • . . ' . 

in accepting and encouraging individual differences and non- 
conformity of gifted children. ••' 

for felloW professionals and colleagues. , '. 

in working with parent relationships. % ■ 

* ♦Florida's State Resource Manual for 

, Gifted Child Education, Florida DOE, 
' 1973, pg 18-19. 



LEARNING TEACHING STYLES ' 

Joseph Renzulli stresses the importance of learning styles in 
differentiated curriculum for gifted and talented students and insists 
upon a : product, ( Appendix P ) r 

Teachers usually think of perceptual abilities^as determiners of, 
learning style. Through which modality does^the student learn best - 
visual, auditory, kinesthetic tactile, or a combination? Can' he handle 
complex as well as simple input? Through which medium or media does he 
function best? - % \ * '■■• r "!* 




Answers to the dibove questions, as we|^ as awareness of the develop- 
^stage of the student, are factors ra consider in planning learning 
experiences for any student, including the gifted and talented. Where is 
the student on a continuum of concrete to abstract?* , 

Renzufli is concerned about the student's preferences for, ways of 
being taught. What do they prefer? 

Projects * Recitation and Drill 

- , Independent Study Discussion < ' 

Lecture " • ' ' Programmed Instruction 

Games Peer-Teaching 

- * Simulated Environments " Other , , ' \ . _ 

i ■ ■* ■ 

* In order, for teachers to plan differentiated learning experiences, 
they need tg^know what their student's abilities, interests and learning 
styles or preferences are and be cognizant of what they G«an offer accord- 
ing^to their own abilities, iriterests , and teaching styles . Matching these 
into the curriculum will result in relevant and challenging experiences - 
for both student and teacher. 



COMJflLJNICATING WITH REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

The teacher of the gifted and talented should communicate wj.th other 
teachers in the school, especially with those who work with the samef stu- 
dents. This is crucial to the success and maintenance of a gifted and 
talented program. • 

f Some suggested ways of establishing communication ^nd a close working 
relationship with"- regular classroom 'teachers are the following t 

A. Meetings •. » 

1. Teacher^ of the gifted may be invited to explain their programs 
to total school faculties. 

2. Teachers of the gifted ^nay plan meetings for . small groups! of 
■ teachers with whom they share educational responsibilities. 

3. Teachers of the gifted may arrange telephone conferences. 

4. Teachers of the gifted may, arrange individual conferences witfy,, 
regular classrbom teachers. 

B. Written Communications « * 

1. Newsletters may be sent to classroom teachers to inform them of 
activities, projects, etc. \ 

2. ' Teachers of the gifted may share written evaluation ipf a child's 

progress with the regular classroom teacher. 
' 3. Teachers of the gifted may solicit exemplary ideas or activities, 
from regular classroom teachers for inclusion in the gifted pro- 
gram. 4 ' > " * 

C. Visitations ,y . „ 

1. Classroom teachers may be encouragrar bo visit the program for 

gifted. \ , , / - - ■ - 

% 2. Classroom teachers *iy accon^ajay teachers of the gifted on visits 
to other* programs or conferences* + '. * '. 

Viable alternatives to cover regular classes, may be team teaching, 
back to back teaching, and others. 



The gifted child may be intimidating to soiree teachers. When this 
is coupled with having the child taken out of the regular setting and 
spending some time with a specially trained teacher, the insecurity irtay 
be compounded ahd requires careful and tactful handling. The problem ' 
of interpreting the rights^of children to deviate upward is very diffi- 
cult. One of the recurring problems of ' the. teachers of the gifted may 
well be that of assisting classroom teachers to accept the gifted child 
and give that child the freedom needed to explore and develop unique 
talents. A * 



VII. STAFF DEVELOPMEN, 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Definition 

For purposes of this guideline, staff development refers to 
systematic efforts of educational administrators ^nd others including 
colleges and universities to improve the performance of personhel, 
which in turn will promote improvement of instruction and educational 
^opportunities for children. 

Staff development effort© are mainly- workshop, sessions, but^.may 
Iso include conferences, seminars, meetings, courses, materials and 
institutes. Continuous experiences are provided for the purpose of 
having more effective people working with the gifted and taiented 
students.. l£ suc5essfuFrcottttHuhica.tion feetwe^ti'tTier Instructors rind 
participants will result in desirable changes of befrayiQr,, 

Participants may be, teachers, doqnselors , librar ianS iw students, 
administrators arid parents to work toward common goals arid objectives 
(State and pistrict) . ' \ 

Instructors may be a cadre of ; teachers with gifted and talented 
classes and state and district educational specialists Who coordinate 
the gifted and talented program. Other resource persons will also be 
asked to help; £ducatidhal specialists of % the Office of Instructional 
Services, prof essors t of the universities and colleges, evaluation 
staff specialists of, the Department of Education, psychometrists and \ 
psychologists^ parents gather community resourqes,. and above ail, 'the 
gifted and talented Students. . ; ~~ J, ,+y- •' ~v 

Various delivery systems will be used including A State .Plan 
' for Providing Appropriate Educational Opportunities for the Gifted 
and Talented, district plans arid guides* reports, demonstrations, 
case studies, discussions, simu lat ions j games, , lectures, encounters 
and audio-visual kits. 



.1 J • , 

Staff development* including pre-service-and in-service training 
is essential for the successful implementation of ' a gifted and talent 
ed program., To ascertain the current- status of programs and needs 4 
for staff development, a survey form may be ufeed. (Appendix Q) # 

Assumptions 

Some basic assumptions for the basic staff development 
activities are lifted ,bel6w:' 

1. Participants attend in-service to review or learn something new 
. - which will help then}, to become mbre Effective. 

2. In-service instructors or leaders have updated knowledge and ' + 
skills, and carefully designed plans to present sessions based 
on the particular needs of the participants. 

3. To learn, participants become involved with various learning 
modes, especially learning by doing projects. 

,4. Appropriate materials and resources are readily on hand. 

5. Program content and schedule have some alternatives and options 
• .for decision-making by participants. 

6. * The objectives for each session are specific and used for 

evaluation at the end of the s^&ssions. 

7. A limited n timber of participants, adequate qumber of sessions, 
adequate time and spacing of activities ensure long-lasting 
effects and follow-up activities in school. * 

^. Some t time is needed for providing irf-service training during 
teachers 1 work* week. F ' * 
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C Phases • : ' ' ^- — 

When developing a systematic plan, it is suggested that phases 
1 for meeting the objectives of the program be included. - The Department 
of Education ^recommends the cooperative involvement of staff at all levels, 
a conducive climate for staff development, delineated roles and- respon- 
sibilities of personnel responsible and provision of a reasonable amount 
of time for change to -occur. It is recommended that six phases of staff 
development be considered, ^ 

Phase I Orientation Phase IV ^Growing 

r . ' Phase II Developmental Phase V Reaching Out . 

Phase III Interaction Phase VI Evaluation 

. The objectives of: each of the phases are: < 
1. . Organizing Orientation Phase 

a. To inform participants of the need for gifted programs and the 
reasons' the gifted and talented students need a differentiated 
curriculum. \ 

b. To orient school personnel with the use of A State Plan for Pror 
viding Appropriate Educational Opportunities for the Gifted and 
Talented , and the Hawaii State Guidelines and Procedures for 

' Gifted and Talented Education , arid the district plans 'and guide- 
1 , fi> y lines. „ , 

c. To assist individuals with their written school plans including 
objectives, identification, program and evaluation continents* 

. d. To provide some resource materials for research and independent 
study. . t * 

2. Developing Phase 

a. to present the H awaii State Resource Bo ok for Gif+od jcaleqtad* 
and other resources ..for use in the development of differentiated 
curriculum in each participant's classroom, 

b. To assist teach6rs^in the/ development -of their owh units/lessons 
appropriate for their students. 

c. To help develop teac hers' feel ings of self -worth in order to 
provide a positive classroom atmosphere. 

d. To field test units/lessons .for. validation and/or improvements, 

* to be developed 

. ' • ' • Ju 
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. — a*-— To exchange and share successes. 

f. To express concerns and/or prbblems for follow-up. 

3. Interacting Phase 

a. To present maintaining techniques which will 'help to strengthen 
the gifted and talented* programs and encourage total school 
support. 

b. To aid in ways to coordinate the school with home in planning , 
implementing and evaluating gifted and talented programs. 

c. To communicate' n&w ideas- and -trends for other areas not explored. 

4. growing Phase 

a. TO work together on alternatives and/or solutions to concerns 
and problems. 

b. To present ways for articulating gifted and talented programs 
of high schools with their elementary and intermediate feeder 
schools. « 

c. To coordinate the school with home and community resources for 
the development of improved gifted and talented programs. 

d. To detftelop a communication system with all involved at school, 
district, state and national levels. 

e. To make happen "real-life" learning experiences with possible 
internship, mentor, laboratory, exchange and dther extension 
programs. 

f . To establish regular meetings for sharing and seeking solutions. 

5 . Reaching Out Phase 

a. To extend and expand programs and increase personnel and funds 
for the gifted and talented. 

b. TO reassess and redirect programs in accordance to concerns and 
discrepancies • 

c. To support leaders to reach out and develop more leaders and 
other personnel. 

6. Evaluating Phase 

a. To present summative evaluation. 

b. To seek new dimensions. 

% *For a suggested long range plan for 

staff development see Appendix R 
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VIII. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parents need to be involved with their children's gifted and tal erf ted 
program because they can observe their children under a wide variety of 
conditions and have a more extensive sample of behavior. 

They should understand the program purposes, identification system 
and activities. Their nominations can be instrumental in identifying 
those not usually found by tests or other means. They need to be able to 
collaborate with the school personnel in helping to implement the best 
possible program design and delivery service. They can be helpful in 
providing information and suggestions at conferences and meetings re- 
garding their child's progress. 

They can also be involved as volunteers in the school as resource 
speakers or field trip leaders for the classrooms and also as mentors 
for students. 
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, \ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT M6DEL 

The Department of Educations Parent Involvement Model should be 
used fbr best results. See Appendix R-l . 

1« Component A - Information Exchange 

The focus of this component is basically communication ^ 
among parents, students , and the school. Some vehicles for 
information exchange are bulletins, notices, newsletters, 
meetings, open houses, group discussions, and conferences. 
Information should be exchanged on a timely hasis. 

2r. Component B ~ Hands On 

The focus* of this component is on parents getting directly 
involved with hands on activities in school or at home. Parents 
can be involved in 'making observations, tutoring, preparing 
instructional materials, assisting with field trips, serving 
as resource persons, and sharing talents. 

3 ; Component C ? Advisory "» ■ 

The w fpcus of this component is on parents serving in an 

advisory capacity on school matters through advisory groups 

including, school advisory councils, parent advisory councils, * 
^ , **• 

r v parent-teacher-student association/groups, school-community 

#• ■ 

councils, interest groups (band, athletics, language , ,flub^#0t ~* ** 

area, etc,), and ad-hoc committees. 
- * f , • 

Implementation of these three components can help to involve 

parents systematically in a variety of ways. Some benefits which can 

be derived from effective parent involvement efforts are: 

1. Students will achieve educational growth in a positive and^ supportive 
environment • * 

2. Parents will learn more about the school 9 s program, and gain in 'their 
own development. 

3. School personnel will learn more about the aspirations and concerns of 
.parents, and thfe family, culture and community influences upon the 

students. < 

3< 
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. , , COMMUNITY J AWARENESS ^ _ - - 

People' in the community need to bs aware of the gifted .agd . talentdcL 

prpgrams' purposes, needs, activities and how they can be of heJLp and 

■ % ''».»■■ 
support. o ' ■ • 

"» " . ' ' ' f 

Some ways, are for them to be community mentors, sponsors, legislative 

, ' > IS. , 

1 • A , 

lobbyists, and others. They can help to provide some resources and faci- 
lities not available in the school. 

i • 

Councils, advocacy groups and associations also need to be in direct 
communication regularly. Some: groups in Hawaii include, the JQepartjnent 
of .Education's State Advisory Council for Gifted and. talented, the Hawaii 
Association, for' Intellectually Gifted Children (HAIGC) , SERTOMA, and Mensa. 

Providing maximum opportunity for these young students should expand 
to the community to also ^involve the media, professional education associa- 
tions, honorary scholarship sdcieties, public and private institutions pf 
higher learning, the different professions and industries. 

Work-study, mentorship, and career exploration options are needed for 
the career educatibn and future of the students. 
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IX. ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
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STATE PERSONNEL 

1. Provide state definition and direction for gifted ^nd talented pro- 
grams . 

2. - Prepare long and short range state plans for gifted and talented. 

3. 'Advise and' assist districts in determining the need for programs for" 

the gifted. *,* 

4. Assist districts and schools in establishing programs for the gifted. 

5. Interpret and apply State Law and administrative regulations.. 

6. Secure and compile information about local programs for the gifted 
and disseminate information to all districts. 

7. Prepare budget requests for the necessary staff to implement and 
support all identification, program development, material acquisition," 
in-service training, publicity, evaluation, and related procedures 
that are required to provide a qualitatively differentiated program 
for the gifted and 'talented. 

8. Provide in-service education for interested administrators, teachers, 
and other school personnel. Provide workshops, conferences or in- 
stitutes for parents and other Interested community members. 

9. Advise scho61 districts regarding identification ' procedures , program 
development, and evaluation. 

10. Prepare guides for suggested goals and <$jectives, identification 
procedures/ qualitatively-different curriculum activities, admini- 
strative planning, and evaluation ' techniques . 

11. Visit, monitor and evaluate programs for improvements. 

12. Provide technical assistance when needed. 

13. Secure and distribute federal funds for the gifted. 

14. Provide statewide publicity and visibility for the program. 

15. Serve as an information center on gifted and talented education. 
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DISTRICT PERSONNEL 

■ ■ ■[ 

1. Provide district direction for gifted and talented programs. S> 

2. Work cooperatively with <state and school personnel. " ' (' 

3. Acquire and disseminate extensive background materials/information' 
on the rieeds of the gifted and talented.. 1 # 

4. Develop appropriate identification and program development procedures 
for district. 

5. Develop long and short range plans for district. 

6. Actively support the gifted program with needed materials, adequate 
facilities, sufficient freedom for teachers, expert resource and ' % 
consultant help, and democratic administrative guidance. 

,7. Develop program development and evaluation models. 

8. Visit, monitor and evaluate programs tor improvements. 

9. Provide technical assistance when needed. * 

f 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
\ 

l \ ■ 

K 
\ 



1. , Prepare a long and short range \ plan, 

2. > Provide school direction for gifted and talented programs. 

3. Become knowledgeable about the unique needs of the gifted. 
•Become acquainted with gifted students' in the school. 

5.' * Stimulate /interest in and concerh for the gifted. 

Urge teachers to provide qualitatively differentiated program^ for 
the gifted in their classrooms. . A 

Assess and 'coordinate, in-service ^ctiv^ties for staff. 
Cooperate with district personnel in identifying the gifted and 
implementing programs. , \ 

Encourage and assist teachers in securing appropriate instructional 

' \ 

materials for the gifted. t k . 

Meet regularly with parents to explain the program to them, -provide 
other activities as needed. 1 ■ 

Work cooperatively with other personnel in objectively evaluating 
the program. 

Visit/ monitor and evaluate program fo* improvement. 
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SCHOOL • ADMINISTRATOR/COORDINATOR 
(Vice-principal, department head or grade level chairperson) 

1. Design, develop, coordinate and evaluate program. 

2. Develop and implement curriculum (techniques, materials)' related 
to enriching 'the' total program. 

3. Prepare financial, statistical, and descriptive reports as needed 
to develop, maintain/ and account for the program. 

4; Coordinate identification and certification procedures. 

5. Assess in-service needs for staff and parents. 

6. - Serve as a consultant and resource to the staf f, ' students, and 

parents involved in the program. 

7. Participate as part of the Educational Services Staff. 

8. ' Promote public relations activities at the local, county, and state 

levels. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED TEACHER 

1. Prepare plans^ for the program. 

2. Facilitate the screening and selection process of students. 

3. Provide an enriched individualized program for the gifted which 
encompasses the eight foundation program objectives - 

4. Write Appropriate Educational Plans for each student. 

5. Assist students in planning, organizing, and evaluating tasks. 

6 Screen, develop, and provide appropriate materials for the gifted. 

7. Evaluate pupil progress. 

8. Interpret the program to parents. 

9. Assist in the staff development of teachers and training of parents 

10. Attend in-service training sessions for latest developments and 
trends. 

11. Maintain effective relationships with staff and general public. 

12. Communicate effectively with others. 
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DISTRICT RESOURCE TEACHER 

1. Support classroom teachers and building principals, in their 
' teaching relationships with the gifted and talented* 

2. Provide an enriched extension of the regular curriculum for 
, gifted students in intra and extra-classroom settings. 

3. Demonstrate diverse methods of instruction appropriate for the 
gifted, such as problem solving, independent study, etc. 

4. Serve as communicative liaison person between district and school, 

5. Participate in parent involvement activities. 
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SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

1. Participate in screening and selecting students for the program. 

2. Provide auidance to help students to know their potential and « 
responsibilities and to have pride in their abilities. 

3; Provide students with opportunities for personal and social growth. 
4. Provide help for parents to understand the unique characteristics 

and special needs of their children. 
5 #( Help students with their educational and career development. 
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SCHOOL' LIBRARIAN 

Wbrk closely with the gifted and talented teacher to plan in- 
struction that will integrate gifted learner needs with library/ 
study skills, accessible resources and consultative help. 
Provide as much guidance a,s possible in individualized reading, 
viewing and listening of library resources. 

Help the gifted and talented students with imaginative and creative 

ways to share the products of their learning experiences. 

Help with the identification, selection, evaluation and dissemination 

of appropriate instructional resources for the gifted and talented 

program. 
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REGULAR TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Provide 'support and assistance to meet the goals and objectives of 
gifted and talented education in the following ways: 

1. Attend in-service sessions to gain knowledge about giftedness, 

2. Interact- and communicate with teachers of ^gifted and talented and 
others to effect improvement. 

3. Be aware of characteristics of gifted and talented in order to 
nominate potential candidates. 

4. Be sensitive to the unique needs of the students and provide for 
them as best as possible* 

5. Collaborate in the appropriate educational planning of gifted and 
talented students, 

6. Become acquainted with the gifted and talented students in the 

school,* 

7. Provide a conducive environment with opportunities and resources 
to enable students to learn at advanced and creative levels, 

8. Share expertise and talents where appropriate. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENT 

1. Attend regular' or specially scheduled programs or events. 
2 t Complete selected tasks and strive for excellence. 
3. Communicate and share learning experiences with peers, teachers 
and parents. 

.4. Practice decision-making and independent learner skills. 

5. Develop self-awareness, understanding and positive values and 
attitudes . 

6. Participate in planning and evaluating own learning experiences 
^within the program and making post-secondary educational and 
career plans. 

7. Use initiative, self-direction and originality in dealing with 
problems and/or tasks. 
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X. EVALUATING, MONITORING AND REPORTING 
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EVALUATING ,% MONITORING AND REPORTING 

^ The main purpose of evaluation is to determine the extent to which 
the program goals and objectives are being achieved; and the. impact of 
learning activities on student progress. 

Evaluating or monitoring the sMccessf ulness or effectiveness of 
program should be done continuously as a formative evaluation (progress 
reporting or chec)q>oints) and as sumroatxve evaluation (terminal reporting 
at end of year or cycle) , Findings should he used for future improvement*, 
of the proglram. 



An overview of' the key features of an evaluation system and the pro- 
cess involved is shown in Appendix S. 



For Formative Evaluation , tests and other measurements to bo vised for 
evaluation may need to be designed by the schpol or district to determine 
to what extent and hpw welL/thc ob)OCtive« have been met. However , some 
standardized tests^may be appropriate. 
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EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS 

- Techniques particularly relevant to -evaluating student objective 
arid activities include: (See Appendix T ) . 

1. Criterion referenced or standardized tests. 

2. Student and parent interviews or questionnaires. 

3. Teacher observations. 

4. Attitude checklists. 

5. Sociograms. ' 

6. - Student journals and logs.' -,> 

7. Community interviews or questionnaires. 

8. ' Comments or .statements from mentors or experts. 

9. Anecdotal records. * 
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EVALUATING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

t i 
Techniques which provide documentation of activities as planned 

might include: 

1. " Data on activities and meetings. 

2. Materials, supplies and equipment purchased. 

* *• 

3. Records of in-service sessions and evaluation of results. 

4. Checklist of dates and program activities planned. 

5. Questionnaires to measure changes in perception of program by staff, 
students and others. 

6. Test measurement of student learning and/or development. 
-7. Inventories, 

Some measures can be selected and others may need to be constructed 
by the teacher or private agency.' After administering the instruments, 
conducting the obervations and interviews, tabulation and analysis of 
the data are needed before summarizing in a narrative, statistical or 
graphic form. Recommendations should also be included. 

When preparing the report, identify the audiences and decision makers 
who will use the data, whenever pdssible, use charts, graphs, and illus- 
trations. 
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MONITORING AND REPORTING 

The most accurate and best means for monitoring and reporting the 
progress of programs are personal observations of student and teacher 
performances in the classes and interviews with them. Since this is 
not possible or practical to accomplish for all programs, a monitoring 
system througjp written reports is suggested for conununicafeing the status 
and progress of programs at the school, district, and state levels. 

At the classroom/school level, it is necessary to have a record- 
keeping retrieval system which shows individual/class /school report of 
student. by student identification scores, placement of progi^a, the stu- 
dent and program gains, and recommendations/comments. Teachers should 
have some time to do this. A form is recommended for uniform reporting 
of consistent data to the district and state levels. <See Appendix (J) . 

At the district level , it is necessary to have a record-keeping 
retrieval system which shows school by school report for submittal to 
the state level. 1 The system would include the identification criteria' 
used, program options and number of students served, program gains and 
recommendations/comments. A form is recommended for uniform reporting 
of consistent data to the state level. (See Appendix V ) - 

At the state level , it is necessary t^o^ have a recordkeeping and 
retrieval system which shows district by district reports for use in 
state status reports, program planning, biennium budgeting, improvement 
strategies and dissemination. (See Appendix W ) . 

For a summative evaluation , a design , implemented either at the 
school, district or state levels or evaluation agency will be required. 

The summative evaluation should determine if the program should 
expand, continue as status quo, be modified or terminated. It should 
also provide the Department with constructive recommendations for the 
future. 
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THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF GIFTEDNESS 
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GENIUS 



1920 



INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED 



1947 



GIFTED 



- I960 



DIVERGENT 
(CREATIVE) 



CONVERGENT 
(HIGH JO) 



1970 



NON-ACADEMIC 

HUMANISTIC 

MULT I -TALENTED 
UTILITARIAN 

ACADEMIC 
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Galton 

"giftedness 
is hereditary" 
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IQ 120 
+ 

95% SCORE 



IQ 120 
+ 

95% SCORE 



High level aptitude 

demonstrate^ or 
potential 



Intellectual 

Academic 

Creative 

Leadership 

Visual/Performing 

Psychomotor 
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Graphic Representation of the 
Definition of Giftedness 



GENERAL PERFORMANCE AREAS 



Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Languago Am 



Visual Arts Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences Lew Religion 
Muilc Life Sciences Movement Arts 



**This arrow should read as 

"....brought to bear upon...." 




SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AREAS 
Cartooning Astronomy Public Opinion Polling 
Jewelry Design Map Making Choreography Biography 
Film Making Statistics Local History Electronics 
Musical Composition Landscape Architecture 

Chemistry Demography M icrophotography 

City Planning Pollution Control Poetry 

Fashion Design Weaving Play Writing 

Advertising Costume Design Meteorology 

Puppetry Marketing Game Design Journalism 
Electronic Music Child Care Consumer Protection 
Cooking Ornithology Furniture Design Navigation 
Genealogy Sculpture Wildlife Management Set Design 
Agricultural Research Animal Learning Film Criticism 
Etc. EtQ. Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. 
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PROGRAM PROTOTYPES 



ACCELERATION j 

Students are placed 
and provided in- 
struction in a given 
area or subject at a 
more advanced level. 



ENRICHMENT 

Students are provided 
experiences which re- 
place , supplement or 
extend learnings ver- 
tically or horizontally. 



GUIDANCE 

Students are provided 
experiences which help 
to promote better under- 
standing of self and 
others. 



Grade skipping 

Subject advancement: 

Credit by exam 

Advanced placement 

Early admissions 

Correspondence 
courses 

Internships 

Honors classes 

Independent study 



Cluster grouping 

within regular class 

Special classes 

Pull-out classes 

Part-time groups 
before, during, 
after school or 
Saturdays 

Seminars 

Mini-courses • 

Team teaching 

Resource center 

Itinerant or 
Culture events 

Special electives 

Special summer 

Independent study 

Directed research 

Community mentors ^ 

Field study 



Individual conferences 
and counseling 

Group meetings 

Career and vocational 
counseling 

Educational counseling t 

Peer counseling 

Community programs and 
sponsorship 

Scholarships 

Study groups 

Tutoring 
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LONG RANGE PLAN 



1980-83 
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AREA i 



GOAL i 



OBJECTIVES 
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ENABLING ACTIVITIES 



-I 



PERSON RESPONSIBLE 



TARGET DATES 



IDENTIFYING AND PRO/ 1 DING FOR GIFTJD AND TALENTED AT TIC SCHOOL LEVEL 



High Level 



Special 




Advanced 




Early 




. Electives 




Placement 




Admissions 





A- 



Correspondence 





Field 




Internship 




Study 







Intermediate Level 



■A- 



Xredit By 
^ Exam 



Honors 
Reg. Tchr. 



Seminars 



Community 
Mentor 



Counseling 



A' 



Elementary Level 



A 



Acceleration 




Enrichment (G/T) 


Reg. Tchr. 




Reg. Tchr. 





Pull Out 




Resource Ctr. 




Special G/T 




Librarian 




G/T Tchr. 
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/Appropriate 
riucatdonal Plan 1 

Selection by 
G/T Committee 
Apprax. 3-5% 

^% i 



Case Stpdy Review Rating 
by G/T Committee apprax 



z — ■ 2 i — ; — 

Individual Testing of Student 
Performances 
Apprax, 10-20% 



school records" 



Group Testing 
Nominations by checklists 
and other data 
100% of student population 
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IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION PROCESS 

/ Multiple Criteria V 
^jentificrftion>& Sel,ection\ 

1 Short* Ranqe A pian"l 

Long Range Plan 1 

I Needs Assessment (Scnooii 

t A T * 

lointrict Plann GttidalinQnl 



and 



C 



I State Plans and Guidelines! 

' * ~j 

Concept of gjftodneoB I 
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IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION PROCESS 
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BALDWIN IDENTIFICATION MATRIX. 
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, This design is called the Baldwin Identification Matrix (BIM). It 
has been successfully used in several school districts tto help pull, to- ^ . 
gether all of the assessment techniques into a profile which allows a 
child .equal access to a specialty designed program for children who ex- 
hibit exceptional ability -in a wide range of abilities. 

The 'vertical axis of the matrix' includes the selection of assessment ; 
techniques. The horizontal axis gives the weightings of the score made 
* on each assessment. w 
The number 1 on the horizontal scale -^presents the median score. 
The. median ffo* the I.Q. score is 100. The range of scores for each . 
weighting is calculated by subtracting the median score from the estab- 
lished upper limit." In the case of I.Q,. scores, this upper point is 140+ 
and dividing by 4 you will get a point' spread of 10. In the case of per- 
centiles, the median point is the median for that population. In the case 
,of\dne school the median was 75%ile. The upper point was 95%ile. The 
point 'spread" in this case'" was 5. With stahines the median ,, point is 5, 
the upper limit is 9; therefore, the point spread is £. In the case. of 
verbal assessment, it is necessary for qualities to be quantified as in 
Superior which is rated 5 and so on to Below Average which is rated 1. 

The extra column headed B-NA gives the investigator additional in- 
formation. B stands for below , the median and NA stands for information 
not available. This can be useful in activities that follow up screening. 

GOOD LUCK! ! . 

Alexinia Y. Baldwin 
Judith S. Woo-ster 

The Baldwin Identification Matrix Training Kit for Identifying 
Gifted and Talented Students is available from: 

D.O.K. Publishers .' Kit includes a leader's guide and 

sufficient material for conducting 
71 Radcliffe Road ■ the s i mu i a tjLon with 10-45 participants. 

Buffalo,, New York 14212 * pad of 3Q B f M f orms , and Student Data 

Kit Price: $6.95 ' . forms, avaiable separately for $1^00 

each pad. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE BALDWIN IDENTIFICATION MATRIX 

Step One:^ Select an array of assessment devices for establishing ex- 
ceptiohal strengths in one or more of the six ability areas as 
, defined in the Alaska Special Education Handbook or the State 
Plan for Gifted/Talented Students. 

Step Two ; List selected techniques or devices in the vertical column 

labeled "Assessment Items." The attached example includes 
standardized group intelligence and achievement tests, as well 
as behavior checklists and informal techniques developed by school. 

Step Three : Determine the median score or percentile for each assessment 
item. Then establish an upper limit score or percentile by using 
the highest scbres attained by students in local district on that 
particular assessment item. In the attached example the median 
score on the Cognitive Abilities Test was 100, while the upper 
limit was 140. 

Step Four : Determine the range of scores for each assessment item by 

subtracting the median from the established upper limit. 
Step five* :* Divide the range (obtained in Step Four) by 4. This will 

give the point spread. In the example the rancje of score was 140- 
100 which equals "40." The point spread was 40-4 which equals 
, "10." 

Step Six : Enter the upper limit score under the vertical column labeled 

-II C II 

"V. - 

Step Seven : Enter the median score under the vertical column labeled "1." 

Step Eight : Set up the range in points for the vertical columns 1 through 
4. Start with column 1 and count up from the median score by the 
point spread (obtained in step five). Write the upper range for 
column 1 down. Now start with the next number in column "2." 
This will be the lower range for this column. Again count forward 
up to the point spread to get the upper range for column "2". 
Repeat through column "4." Refer to the attached example. 

Step Nine : Once you have established the ranges in scores for each 

assessment item you have set up the matrix. This matrix should 
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be used in rating all potential candidates for gifted students within 
^ a school. Now the Matrix is used as a checklist f<pr rating the 

abilities of the potential candidates. , 

In ''the example attached *the scores attained by one student,. Susan, 
are indicated byvch^pking the appropriate columns. From the example, 

one can tell that Susan earned between 130-139 on the Cognitive Abi- 

■•• f . , • * 

lities Test. Her score on the Metropolitan Reading Test was at or 
above the 95th percentile. 

Susan 1 s scores on the nine assessment items are converted to a 
. single score through the 1 process indicated at the bottom of the 
matrix. 

Step Ten : The total scores obtained by each potential candidate can 

be rank-ordered by the school or district. Then a predetermined 
number or percentage of students can be selected starting from the 
top of the ranked ' ^list.- 



$ 
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BAIDWIN IDENTIFICATION MATRIX 



^* » • • » w w u • • • ^ ■ i n i i Mama M a at f M 1 1 J f^J 


w \ M a lit 1 faaw\Maammmt S I 7 M 1 t_ JEMS 

school LflhOi^iDfrrth HcnyLniotfiJ 


AGE 7 GRADE \$ SEX S 


CHOOL^DISTRICT: tVOyCrk) ' 


ASSESSMENT ITEMS 


•5 


4 


SCORES 


2 


1 




1 (mndm Mites. Text 


Hot 












J 














tit \ i la* / 

2 JMromlifan Achitumtnt 












f 




— r 




1 








3 - Mdtomhhn khttvefatnt 






1 




6 




















Ho 


39-35 










I 
















Ho 


39-^5 


3V-30 








J 












• 






H 


v.9 




/ 


• 
















7 ftmulU Mowcdion 


3L-3H 


























8 VrnzuLiL Uornmoi 




























9 - 'Jeorher tecommmoozion 


6 








/ 


















10. 




























11. 




























COLUMN TALLY OF CHECKS 






/ 








WEIGHT 




t 


x 3 
t 


x 2 
♦ 


x 1 
t 




ADD ACROSS 


10* 








(9 




o 
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HB^ae" TOTAL SCORE 







Name: 



School: 



SAMPLE CASE STUDY SUMMARY INFORMATION FORM 

Date of Birth: Date Form Prepared; 

Grade: Sok: Teacher: 



Section A : Intelligence Test Information 

J 

Grade When Verbal Non-Verbal 



Total 



Group Teat: 


uace 




Mollis V *. 








Individual Test; 














Other: 















Examiner- 8 Comments and Recommendations: 
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> 

■ g 

. (!) 

a 

( j 

Section B: Achievement Test In format Inn \ 



Date Name of Test 


Vocabulary 
G.li. 7.ltlc 


Read .Comp . 
G.li. 7.U10 


Mat!) 
CJi. . 


Con . 

"a Lie 


M.Jtlt Comp. 
G.li. V.tllc 


Mntli Appl. 
G.li. It Lie 


Spelling 
G.li. 7.tlle 


Language 
G.E. %tllc 


Total 
Read. 

G.E. 7.tlie 


Total 
Math. 
G.E. 7.tllc 


















































































































» 



* G.E. - Grade Equivalency 



Section C : Aptitude Test Information 





Nuincr leal 


Verbal 


Abstract Reasoning 


Language Usage 


Date 


7.tllc~ 


%tlle 


7.ttle 


7.tlle 


Academic Pronuse Test 


X 








(Grades 6-9) 































Verbal 


Numer lea 1 


Abs trac t 


Mechanical 


Space 


Language 






Reasoning 


Ability 


Reasoning 


Reasoning 


Relations 


Usage 




Date 


7.tlle 


7.tlle 


7-tlle 


7.tlle 


' % tile 


7,tile 


Differential 
















Aptitude Test 
















(Grades 8-12) 
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Section D : End'-of-Year Grades 
Liflt grades for current year plus two preceding years, If available. 



Date 



Grade 



Teacher 



Reading 



Mathematics 



Lang, Arts 



Soc lal -Stud leg 



Science 



* NOfTE: If secondary level, specify courses. 

Section E: Guided Teacher Judgement 



UJ 



1. Scale for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students (Weighted totals) 

Learning Motivation 



2, Additional teacher Information: 

(a) Student's best area(s) of performance: 



(b) , Student 's poorest area(s) of performance: 

(c) Additional comments: 





Low 


Med 


High 




Low 


Med 


High 


Date Grade Teacher 


8-16 


17-24 


25-32 




9-18 


19-27 


28-32 




i 















ft) 

a 
a 

X 



Section F t' Consensus of Observations by Teachers, Counselors, et al. 



x 
i 

U> 



J J J 
■ERJC 



f 

Size relative to age. 




4 






Social/emotional maturity. 










Self-direction. 










Perslstance in completing 
tnsks 










Study hab 1 ts . 










Crcat Ivi ty ,or iginail ty. 




! 






Extra-curricular activity 
participation. 











Section G : Special Aptitudes and Talents 

List any exceptional accomj>JL ishmcnt (s) by the student, such os creative products, artistic 
talents, or student sel f-reports about creative accomplishments. 





f 
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Section H : THfcnt Observations 
In the space below, summarize comments from parent Jiomination form. 



J 



Section 1 ; School Records 

i 

In the apace below, aummarlze pertinent Information from the s^ndent'a cumulative folder (e.g. special 
academic accomplishments, special awards, health and attendance records , etc .) . 

— ■ "V - : 
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RENZULLI MODEL 



INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING MODEL— GIFTED/TALENTED 



ftMph 1 ftartiufll 
•immu af Educational Raaaarcf) 
TIM Unlvaially ol Connacllcul 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
QIFTED AND TALENTIO 



TASK 
COMMITMENT 




TYPES OF 
INFORMATION 



PSYCHOMETRIC 
DEVELOPMENTAL - 
PERFORMANCE 
MOTIVATIONAL 
SOCIOMETRIC 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



— ?••! Scores 

Tsachar Ratings 

Paranl Rating* 
Product Analysis 
^^-CUaaroom Achlava. 
~- Sall Exprasaions 

*~Paar Nominations 



THE STRENGTH A LYZER 














Tha 
IntaraalA- 
Lyiar 


Tha 
Laarnlng 

Slylas 
Invanlory 






























Summary 


i 


; - 




+ 



LEARNING PROCESS 
(MATCHING) COMPONENTS 




Objscllvss: Conlanl, Procass 
And Epl alamo logical 



Ragulaf Curriculum: Compacting, 
Slraamllnlng And Enriching 

Tha Olllaranllalad Curriculum: 
Programming, Allarnatlvss Such 
As Accalarallon And Enrlchmanl 

Community Rasourcas 

Cooparallva Planning: 

«sgulsr And Spaclal 
hsra, Psranls, Sludanl 




THE COMPACTOR 



Araas 


Procaduras 


Allsrnallvas 





























THE ENRICHMENT TRIAD 



GENERAL 
EXPLORATORY 
EXPERIENCES 



I 



lit. 



OROUf 
TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 



INDIVIDUAL ANO SMALL GROUP 
INVESTIGATIONS OF REAL PROBLEMS 




Cognallva And Allacllva Procass 
Davalopmsnl Modals 

(E.G., Bloom, Guilford) 

Inlargrallon Bslwasn Ragulsr 
And Spaclal Programs 

Tha Gftllad Sludanl As 

Firs I Hand Inqulrsr 
(Practicing Prolssstonal) 

Tola! Faculty In so rv lea Training Program 

Taachar Growth and Craallvlly (I, It, III) 



THE MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Curricula/ 
Araas 


Objacllvas 


Audlsncas 


Products 


Rssourcas 


Slaps 



Ralaianca: Tha tofsraaf At yiar, Lwning Sty ft trvntoty, and enrichment Triad Moda ara publlahad by Craallva Laarnlng Piaaa, Inc. P.O. Bom 320. M ana fluid Canla*, Cl. 00250 Tha 
StunQth A L yi»r, Comptcto/. and Manaoa/nanf Plan ara available from lha tama pubtlahar. 
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RENZULLI MODEL 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING GUIDE 
Strength -A- Lyzer 



Praporad by: Joaoph S. Ronzulll 
; Linda H. Smith 



NAME 



AGE 



SCHOOL 



GRADE 



TEACHER (S), 
PARENTIS ) _ 



Individual Conference Octet And Persons Participa- 
ting In Planning Of IEP 



ABILITIES 



INTERESTS 



LEARNING STYLES 



INTELLIGENCE - APTITUDE - CREATIVITY 

In Ihe tpoces below, enter the results of slondorditad test scaros and 
circle eH scares ikMl the .percentile. 

Row Grode 

Teat Areo Dole score Equlv. 



At o rasult of studant ret pontes to tht Interval *A- Lyior or olher 
interest ouossmant procedures, indicoto the oenerot oreo(t) in which 
levels of Interest seem to be High, Avorogo ond Low. 



Enter the scores from Ihe Uernlnf Styles Inventory in the epecee bole w. 
Circle the Mfhesl oreo(s). 



HAL 



HAL 



Fine Arts/Crofts 



Scientific /Techntcol 



Monogortol 



Business 



Looming Style 



Projects 



Simulotlon 



Score Leornlng Style 



Score 



Toechjng G ernes 



Independent Study 



Lltorory / Wrlllng 



Historical 



Drill ond Recltotlon 



Proirommod Instruction 



Political/ Judicial 



Performing Arts 



Peer Teoehing 



Lecture 



Mothemotlcel 



Other 



Olscusslon 



itn\ol 



pther 



TEACHER RATINGS 



* the spaces below, anlar the scores from the Scolo for ftotlnf Behavioral 
Cherectertettcs ef Superior Students, Circle unusuolty Mejh seeres. 

Group Group 
Scoia Score Meon Scola Score Meon 



SPECIFIC AREAS OF INTEREST 

As e result of Individual discussions with Ihe student, tndlcata 
partlculor topics, Issues, er oreos of eludy In which the student 
would Mho to do advanced laval wars. 



Commanls ragordinf Informal ebeorvotlont about Laamlnf Styles and 
relationships between araas of Inlarasl and teernlnf styles. 



Learning 



yolivolken 



MuSlcol 



Oremotlc 



Creotlvlly 



Comm. : Precision 



Lsodershlp 



Comm : Esprassrva 



Plonnlng 



END OF YEAR GRADES 

Cnlar final trades far Ihe pan htoyoero. 



Weeding, 



Mothamatica 



Lontuogo Aria 



Social Sludiaa 
Science 



Arl 



Forelf n Longua 



Otha 



Olhar 



-SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDED ACTION BASED ON ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

In tha spoca below summorlia ID strengths , Inter eels, ond looming styles ,( 2 ) oreas In which ramadlol word or oddlllanal skill 
to bo warranted, ond (S)spaciflc higher mentol processes ond advanced emits thel should ba developed. 



I 

3 



O 
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RENZULLI MODEL 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING GUIDE 

The Compactor 

^ — 



s 

a 

p. 



H 
I 



Prepared by! Joseph S. Renzulli 

Lindo H. Smith 



NAME 



AGE 



SCHOOL 



GRADE 



TEACHER(S) 
.PARENTIS) _ 



Individual Conference Dotes And Persons Participa- 
ting In Planning Of IEP 



CURRICULUM AREAS TO BE CONSIDERED 


PROCEDURES FOR COMPACTING BASIC 


ACCELERATION AND/OR FNRICHMENT 


FOR COMPACTING Provide a briif discretion of 
bosic matenol to be covered during this morking period ond 
the assessment information or evidence that suggests the 
need for compacting. 

* L— 


MATERIAL Describe octivities thot will be used to 
guorontee proficiency in bosic curricular oreos. 


ACT! VI Tl ES Describe octivities that will be used to orovide 
advanced leve\ learning experiences in eoch areo of the regulor 

curriculum. \ * 


* 

•i 












i 


* 














:v 

nlT 



on 
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KAPLAN MODEL 

EMPTY FLOW CHART FOR DEVELOPING AN IEP FROM A STATEMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHY OR RATIONALE 




\ ^—EXPECTATIONS 


Student / 


^\School 


Home 


J 







DATA ACCUMULATED ABOUT LEARNER 



c 



COMPETENCIES 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



9 
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KAPLAN MODEL 



RELATING REGULAR AND GIFTED PROGRAM OBJECTIVES\ v AND GOALS 



STUDENT DATA: 

AUIUTIES * INTERESTS NEEDS 



REGULAR PROGRAM 

ROLE IN REINFORCING 
THE GOALS/ODJECTIVES 



RELATIONSHIP 
ACCEPTED GOALS/OUJECTIVES 



GIFTEO PROGRAM 

ROLE IN REINFORCING 
THE GOALS/OOJECTIVES 



2 
cc 

LU 

u 

2 
O 



10 
o 
a 



<1P 



O 



/ 



5 

cc 



m 
o 
O 



cc 
O 
I 



Ui 

0) 

o 
to 

JO 

O 



SCHOOL TO HOME TO SCHOOL MEMO 



N 

KAPLAN MODEL 



SchooMo-home-to-school memo to the Parents of . 



The following objective is currently being emphasized at school Some ol the ways you can help your child attain this objective 
at home are listed below. 



Objective: 



ERLC 



Whil* Watching jy 



\4o 



While Taking an 
Excursion 



While Reading 



While Having 
Discussions 



Other 



14< 



> 

TS 
TS 

a> 
a 

X 



IDAHO MODEL 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Instruct ional/Iwplementation Plan 



Student *Hamet Maxv Smith 



SchOOl t^ntgaJ :7,„Wot- niffh 

Dato of 

TcachT^ W r.rmmn I/Igi 9/10/77 



1/IV for Skill Area t /figncr Cognitive S kill 

4 > -i 

Special Education Program and/or 
Related Service: 

; Gi fted/Ta 1 en ted 



Long-tera Program Goal (from Total Service Plan): 
To develop higher level cognitive skills in 
knowledge synthesis end divergent thinking 

Student has/has not reached long-term goal: Date: 



SHORT-TERM INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
(in sequence of estimated achievement) 



Date 

Begtm 



rargot Com* 
>letion Dati 



Objectives 
Behavior Condi tioni 



Mastery Criteria 



Mastery 
Date 



9/25/77 10/9/77 



11/15/77 



10/20/7i 1/15/78 



11/15/77 1/15/78 
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describe 

functions 

of 

research 



Prepare 
5-year 

population 
projections^ 



Write e 
Synthesis 
peper on 
leadership 
requirement^ 



To describe 

Potential 

Implication 



in County 

Planning 

Agency 



in Polk 
County > 



in County 
Government 



of population^ 
growth on 
Polk County 9 s 
Economy 



To satisfaction of J 10/9 
Marshall Brown, 
Director of County 
Planning Office and 
hary Johnson, State 
Planning Officer 

Procedures for 11/15 
Statistical analysis 
will be evaluated 
by Marshall Brown 
and Ben Blue, Math, 
Teacher 

Paper will be reviewed 1/15/78 
by 3 county 
comml ssionsrs , 
Marshall Brown, £ 
Rex, Thompson , Soci a 1 [ 
Studies Teacher 

Evaluation of papart 1 11/ 15/7 & 
by Bex Thompson, 
Tom Ford, GBmirman 
of Chamber of Conunerbe, 
and Marstimll Brown. 
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SAMPLE IDAHO MODEL 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROCRAM: Total Service Plan 
and Annual Review 



tfarv Smith 



Sex; p Grade i 7 



t 

Add rem 1230 Main 8treBt Zlpt 90000 Phone: 621-345 6 

Present 

Parents; John and Marsha Smith Placement: Gifted/Talen ted 



Date of Birth: 8/13/65 



C.h. 



12 



Permission Is Riven for the educational placement 



9/10/77 



described. 

Permission for this placement Is denied. 
Parent Signature 



Pate of Child Study Team HeetlnRt 9/J0/77 
Signatures and Poaltlona of Team Member* 1 

/f^.^r^ Ay*-^-^ , . 




.7p 

a: 



■ W<wi 



t. 



V 



Summary of Present Level of Student* Per forroance: 
Mary Is functioning in reading, skills at the eleventh grade 

level; math skills at Khe tenth grade level. Last year's mentor, f ^ o _ 

Mr. Williams, has recoumnded development of leadership skills potential. thr&B ■ 



Placement recommendations (Including extent of time 
In regular education and legal category. of exception- 
ality for state funding purposes only): Mary should, bt 
placed with a mentor four hours a week for continued 
development of math * reading skills as yell as leader- 
ship ability. She should spend an additional 



Long-term Program Coals 



Special Education Program 
and/or Related Services 



Person(s) Date of 
Responsible Placement 



To develop higher cognitive Mentorshlp in County 

skills in synthesis and divergent Planning Office (4 



Ted Green, 
Facilitator 



9/15/77 



thinking. 

To develop skills in statistical 
analysis t 



hours per week) 

Math class 
Independent Study, 
Learning Resource 
Center (3 hours per 
week) 

Mentorshlp 



14j 



Marshall Brown, 
Director 
County Planning 
Office 

Ben Blbe, Math 
Teacher 9/10/77 

Marsha Jones, 
Librarian 



ERLC 



n vr week in the le arning resource 



center. 

\ Annual Review Information * 



Da^e of Review: 5/15/78 



Progress -toward Long- term Coals I 



Recommended Placements 



> 
a 

X 



I 



CURRICULUM FLOW CHART 



I 

n> 



CHARACTERISTICS, 
(needs, interests, abilities of 
the gifted population) 
CUCOUS , A0eTKACT THINKING, MULXxPLB 



IMPLICATIONS 
IKTTCOOUCE ToPl&a 
PROVIDE A STIMULATE kj6> gKA/iGONMBK/T 
WITH MAKiy C£90Uf3C66 
AUOuJ TWl&To PUQSUg A T0PIG IW OSPTH 

pecfceASe amoukjt oe time wecessARV 
ppr. igApMtsjfc • *TOe©s tvmn wnG suites 



REFERENCE TO PRINCIPLES FOR A DIFFERENTIATED CURRICULUM 

Present content that is related to broad-based themes, issues, or problems. 
Integrate multiple disciplines into the area of study. 

Present comprehensive, related, and mutually reinforcing experiences within an area of study. 
•Allow for the in-depth learning of a self-selected area within the area of study. * 
Develop independent or self-directed study skills. 

Develop complex, productive, abstract and/or higher level thinking skills. 

Focus on open-ended tasks. 

Develop research skills and methods. 

Integrate basic skills and higher level thinking skills into the curriculum. 4 

Encourage the development of products that challenge existing ideas and/or produce "new" ideas, 
Encourage the development of products that use new techniques, materials, and forms. 
Encourage the development of self-understanding, i.e., recognizing and using one's abilities, 
becoming self -"directed, appreciating likenesses and differences between oneself and others. 
Evaluate student outcomes by using appropriate and specific criteria through self-appraisal, 
criterion referenced and/or standardized instruments. 
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TRANSLATION INTO SPECIFIC TEACHING/LEARNING ELEMENTS 


CONTENT 


PROCESS 


J. PRODUCT 


INCORPORATE - gW5>lG 
SUBJECTS UKjPeR. fcJ&WJ 
THEMES 


, 1 


i. • 

Related wart" tbn vjook 



Id 



National/State Leadership Training In; 



te on the Gifted and the Talented 



APPENDIX M 



curriculum deveicpment possibilities 



CONTENT 

ISSUES : 

Urban vs. Suburban ar.d Rural Life Styles 

Cultural Monisa vs. Culture! Pluralism 

Balancing Individual Freeccz ar.i Group 
Responsibility 

Good vs. Evil 

Helpful and Harmful Effects cf Technology 

PROBLEMS: 

Life in the Future 
Conservation 

Hunan Relations 
National Security 
Decay of the Big Cities 
Inevitability of War 

Effect of Current Events or* Public Morale 

THEMES: 
Courage 
■ Comunication 
People's Need "to Explore Magic 
Patterns of Change ' 



PROCESSES 

Eloon's Taxonomy of Cognitive Objectives 
Guilford's Structure of the Intellect 
Inquiry Training 
Creative Problem Solving 
Synectics 

Taba Teaching Strategies 
Villian 1 s Cube 
Critical Thinking 



PRODUCTS 

panel discussion 
debate 

teaching a . lesser.- 
giving a lecture 

C^53£.ttc 

file/slide - tape 

VISUAL 
display 
charts 
tables 

illustrations 

filnstrip 

file 

graph 

collage 

rural 

picture / story boo-; 
coloring beck 
bulletin board 
ka? 

tiae line 
flow chart 
ciagrad 

KINESTHETIC 

nodel 

diorama 

sculpture 

puzzle 

game 

worksheet 

WRITTEN 

journal/diary /log 

letter 

report 

textbook 

editorial 



9 
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RESEARCH 

f 

VARIOUS RESEARCH DESIGNS: ■ 
Experimental, correlational, historical, descriptive, case study 

SKILLS: 

Observation reporting, note-taking , incervieving , questionnaire constructio 
tabulation and analyses of data, use or data retrieval systecs 



V 
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RENZULLI'S ENRICHMENT TRIAD 



TYPE I 
General 
Exploratory 
Activities 



7> 



TYPE II 
Group Training 
Activities 



TYPE III 
Individual & Small Group 
Investigations of Real Problems 



Martinson-Wiener 
Rating Scale of Significant Behaviors in Teachers of the Gifted 



Rater 

Ratee 

Oate 

School 

Grade Level 



Length of Observation^ 
Subject(s) being taught 



To the Rater: A minimum of 40 minu&should be used for each obser- > 

vation. Use every opportunity to example folios of materials, files of == > 

children's products, and other evidence, as well as teacher behavior, to E ^ • 

confirm impressions. * * .§ 8 ? 

Teaching Process <S O u. 

J 2 3 

1. Utilizes specialized pupil interests constructively. 

a. Students work in areas of interest. " ~"" 

b. Teacher capitalizes on student interest in classroom. — 

2. Utilizes special talents and abilities of the students. 

a. Students are involved in activities which display or include their special 

abilities and talents. 

b. Individualized materials are available for development of special talents 
and abilities. 

3. Encourages self-selection of materials 

a. Students have freedom \6 select materials at high conceptual levels of 

difficulty. " "" 

b. Teacher encourages pupils to make own selections and decisions. • 

4. Makes classwork interesting through use of different sense media. 

a. Teacher encourages effective pupil displays, not teacher-made displays. 

b. Teacher uses maps, charts, TV, radio, and/or films to augment or advance 
the qualities of instruction. 

5. Maintains or uses classroom resource center containing materials at 
appropriate advanced levels. 

a. Learning resources are openly available to students. 

b. Teacher serves as a resource to pupils. 

6. Clarifies classroom goals and purposes using broad concepts rather than 
detail. 

a. Relates discussion to course objectives. 

b. Student's performance indicates understanding of course objectives. 

^LUses varied teaching strategies effectively. 

Teacher is sensitive to students' responses, both verbal and non-verbal. 

1. Teacher responds to visible cues in physical behavior of student. 

2. Teacher uses student verbal reactions to extend student insights 
and understandings. 

8. Conducts group discussions skillfully. 

a. Teacher withholds own ideas and conclusions. 

b. Teacher encourages participation of students in discussions. 

9. Selects questions that srtmwSbte higher-level thinking. 

a. Questions encourage students to draw analogies and to indicate 
relationships. 

b. Students are able to ask analytic questions. 

c. Students generalize from concrete to abstract at advanced levels. 
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Appendix 0-1 



10. Utilizts synthesis and analysis in appropriate areas, 

a. Ttachtr utilize! effectively inductive and deductive reasoning and is able 
to apply techniques in classroom. 

b. Teacher assists and/or encourages students to relate theory to practice. 

11. Draws exempts and explanations from various sources and related fields, 
a. Interrelationships are emphasized by teacher and students. 

12. Presents activities that challenge and stimulate the students. 

a. Students are eager to work on activities. 

b. Teacher varies the kind of assignment to the learning abilities and 
interests of the students. 

c. Teacher emphasis is on broad ideas and not drill and rote memory 
activities. 

13. Utilizes evaluation in various forms. 

• . Teacher helps students in self-evaluation and self-improvement. 

14. Encourages independent thinking, including difference of opinion, 
a. Students are encouraged to examine thoroughly and accurately 



15. Gives appropriate encouragement to pupils. 
*. Teacher gives praise when deserved. 

, b. Teacher makes students feel worthy, 
c. Teacher provides for recognition of outstanding creative and/or 
scholarly performance. 

16. Understands and encourage! student ideas. 

a. Teacher encourages students to try new approaches. 

b. Teacher is tolerant to students' attempts to find solutions of problems. 

c. Teacher encourages "guesses" by students and facilitates evaluation 
of guesses by students, 

d. Teacher helps students to realize that research involves 
trial and error. 

1. Students are encouraged to apply principles of scientific procedure. 



17. Is unthreatened by own mistakes. 

a. Teacher is undisturbed and unembarrassed by own mistakes or 
criticism of students. 

18. Teacher displays enthusiasm and employs humor constructively, 
a. Teacher is energetic and animated. 

Summary Item: 

19. Demonstrates understanding of the educational implications of giftedness. 
a. Teacher uses implications of characteristics in the classroom operation, 

selection of materials, schedules, and questions. 
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SURVEY (>r CU Hl\t: NT SfATUS OF GIFTED/TALENTED PROGRAM 
^8" prepared by 

National/State Leadership Tiaining Institute on the Gifted and Talented 0 r 
l)i i ect ion?> : 7'/k» puipose of tins survey is to ascertain the current status of programs tor y 1 f "ted/ talented 
m \fout school district. The data collected will assist In providing technical assistance 
which more accurately interfaces with your present level of program development, 
Fol lowing are brief definitions which nuiy assist in completing this form: 



I 

3 

a 

X 



Organizing 

Developing 

Interacting 

Growing 

Extending 

Evaluating 



getting started; planning 

beginning to implement written plan 

attending to strengthening program (s) in progress 

articulating K-12 and integrating home/ school /community 

enlarging existing program(s) 

determining effectiveness in summati ve form 



CURRENT STATUS 



Act J vj t y or Task 


Organizing 


Developing 


Maintaining 


Growing 


Extending 


Eval uating 


i. Disti xcc / school has a completed written 
plan (including all appendices) on file 
in tiu i-ontral office. 










• 


• 


2. District/school is updating written 
plan ,ir least once each ye«/r. 














J. Dist i lit /school has a K-12 , in-district 
piogiam tor the gifted/talcnti'd. 














4* Di sir let /school is studying ways to 

expand y i f ted/ talented program to areas 
other t han ai\idemic . 














5. Disti ict /school has a defensible and 
vi si bit- gi t ted /talented program to 
include the t oil owing areas of gifted- 
nuss: Academic 

Creative 

Kinesthetic 

Psychosocial 












r 


6. Disti i ct / school has differentiated cur- 
ricula as an integral part of all exist- 
ing g i t tod /talented programs. 














7. Disti ict /school has ongoing inservice 

for stiit f and parents at all grade Level 


s 












8. Disti ict/ school has a comprehensi ve eval- 
uation design to provide adeguate teed back 
to assist in upgrading gifted/ talented 1 
programs , | 













I.S. Sato, ^Modified, Rev. 4/79, 8/80 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT MODEL 




OVERVIEW OF THE KEY FEATURES EVALUATION SYSTEM 

(Renzulli, 1975) 
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ALPHA PROJECT - EVALUATION OF STUDENT GROWTH 



NAME 



GRADE 



TEACHER 



SCHOOL 



AREAS OF STUDY ( Check oil thot opply*> 

Pcrsonol ond 

Longuoge Ar Is/Humomlies Science Socio! Development 

Sociol Studies Music Other ( s P «cif, ) 

— Mothemotics _ Art Other (Specify) 

Brief Description of The Content of The Study 



Beginning Dote. 



Ending Dote 



Number of Doys . 



OB J ECTI VES ( List in order of imporlonce) 



2_ 
3 



4_ 
5 



ACTIVITIES ( Briefly list whol, the student did to occomplish these 
objectives Underline ony octiyity thol you consider to be relolively unique) 



COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 

Chftck th« highest i « v • t 
foi toch written objtclivt 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
OBJECTIVES 
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PRODUCT ( Briefly describe ony projects, stories, ploys, filmstrips.ett 
thot resulted from this study. Attoch somples W ovoilobi*. ) 



Prepared by : Dr. Jottph S. Rtnzulll - Th« University Of Connecticut 

Bureau Of Educationol Research 



Sponsored by; Superintendent Of Public Instruction- State Q$ Washington 
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EVALUATION OF C1FTKD AND TALENTED PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LEVEL 
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a 

X 



Area 

District 



Code 



School Year 

Level: Elem. Int. , High 

Total Number of Students 



District Superintendent 



District Educational Specialist 



EVALUATION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM 
DISTRICT LEVEL 
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PERCENT OF 
STUDENTS- ACHLIV] 
OBJECTIVES 



1. 80% above 

2. 702 . 

3. 50% 

4. 40% 

5. below 30% \ 



.a 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
COMMENTS 



SCHOOLS 



Aiea Elementary 



Grade 



t-n 2 • 



Aliamanu Intermediate 



20 



Moanalua High 



10 



30 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 




TOTALS 
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COMMON IDENTIFICATION TOOLS 



1. M Slosson Intelligence Test -An individual intelligence 
test which is quick to administer and score. The scoring 
procedure is objective, and the test itself consists of 
items adapjted from the Stanford-Binet. Slosson Educ. 
Publications - Dutrlin, New Hampshire 03444." 

2. "Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test - This group intelligence 
test is easy to adm'inister and score, but caution is advised 
by the manual in using this test with children who do' not 
have normal backgrounds or motivation. Studies indicate 
high reliability and good . val idi ty . Roger Lennon, Harcourt- 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

3. "Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 3rd Revision - The ■ 
pioneer in intelligence assessment, this individual intel- 
ligence test has largely been superseded by the Wechsler. 
Lewis M. Terman and Maude A. Merrill, Houghton Mifflin Co,, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02107. 

4. "Lorge-Thorndi ke - A group intelligence test. The Lorge- 
Throndike verbal and nonverbal tests exhibit high correla- 
tions with dchieveffifcnt ffeStS" The lest 'appears to measure 
traits somewhat different from other intell igence tests ; 
nevertheless, Lorge-Thorndi ke IQ 1 s correlate moderately to 
well with school achievement and other IQ measures. Lorge- 
Thorndi ke, Hagen, Houghton Mifflin 

5. M WISC - An i ndi vidua.l test of intelligence which includes the 
subtests: verbal and performance. Generally regarded as 

the best available individually administered technique which 
attempts to measure intelligence. The test is considered a 
'stable, useful, and valid' measure which correlates well 
with other tests of intelligence. David Wechsler, Psycho- 
logical Corporation . 

6. "Gates-MacGini tie Reading Tests: Readiness Skills - An 
individually administered test. The length of the test, 
120 minutes, is quite demanding on the kindergarten and 
first-grade subjects. Correlation of test results with 
first-grade reading achievement is low and positive. 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 525 W 120th 
Street, New York, New York 10027. 
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7. ■Metropolitan Readiness Test - An individual test of reading 
'. readiness for kindergarten and first graders, consisting of 

seven or eight scores. Scoring is relatively easy, and the 
manual provides Important assistance ifKsjtore Interpretation. , 
-Reliability Is high. The test requires 60 minutes of the 
subject. Harcourt-Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 75? 3rd Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017. 

8. "Differential Aptitude Test - A speeded mul ti -apti tude test 
_ y for grades 8-12. The subtests are easily administered and s 
5 scored, and interpreted assistance 1s provided. The test / 

exhibits good reliability. Psychological Corp., 304 E 45th\ 
Street, New York, New York 100>7. x 

9. "Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude - Three scores, lan-v 
/ guage, non language and total are provided. CTB/Mc6raw-H1 1 1 
t Book Company, 330 W 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036. 

10. "Torrance Test of Creative Thinking - For kindergarten 
through graduate school ; consists of two parts, verbal and 
flgural. The test 1s called a "research edition" and 1s 
one" of the first attempts to reveal and measure creativity. 
Personnel Press, Inc., 20 Nassau' Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540. / ■ 

11 ^California Test of Mental Maturity,- A group Intelligence 
test which attempts to assess abilities believed fundamental 
to learning, problem-solving, and ability to respond to new 
situations. No attempt has apparently been made to reduce 
culture bias. CTB/McGraw-H1ll Book Co., 330 W 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 10036. 

12. "Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - An Individual Intelligence 
t€|St which requires no reading by the examinee. American 
Guidance Service, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014." 

13. Parent recommendation/consent. 

14. Screening committee. 

15. Teacher checklist. 

16. Academic achievement. 

i f 

17. RenzulH-Hartman Scale for Rating Behavioral Character- 
istics of Superior Students (SRBCSS).* 




♦Gourley, Theodore J. and Others. "The What and Where of Gifted Programs:. A 
Report to the New Jersey Gifted Consortium." Educational Improvement Center, 
Pitman, New Jersey, 1975, pn ✓ 6-7. 
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Appendix y 



COMPANY/ADDRESS 



TEST/MATERIAL 



American Guidance Service 
720 Washington Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Kuhlman-Finch Schoi%ptic Aptitute 
Peabody Individual /Achievement Test 



Bobbs-Merrell Company, Inc. 
4300 East 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana ^46206 

Bureau of Educational Research 
School of Education, U-4 
The University of Connecticult 
Storrs, Conn. 06268 

Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service 
University ofvlowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Clinical Pyschology Publishing Co., 

Inc . 
4 Conet Square 
.fircindon , Vermont 05733 



Detroit Test of Learning Aptitute 

/ 




Sample Instruments f 
of Programs .for the Gi 



Vaughns' Test of Musical Creativity 



Vane Kindergarten Test 



Educational Testing Services 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Educational/Industrial Testing 

Service 
P.O. Box 7234 
San Diego, Ca. 92101 

Educational Skills Development, Inc. 
Mr. James Barclay 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40508 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovariovich 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 

Houghton Mifflin 
2 Park Street 
Boston, Mass. 02109 



Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
Russell Sage Social Rielations Test 

Concept Assessment Kit ^ 
Conservation f!3 



Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory 



Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Syracuse Scale of Social Relationship 

Cognitive Abilities Test 

Henmon Nelson Tests of 'Mental Ability 

Pictorial Test of Intelligence 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

Lorge tfhorndike Intelligence Test 
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COMPANY /ADDRESS 



TEST/MATERIAL 



ERLC 



Institute for Personality and 

Ability Testing 
1602 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, 111. 61820 



Leschi School 

Ms. Victoria Raider 

Seattle , Washington 



98101 



McGraw Hill 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Personnel Press 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 



Psychological Corporation 

304*East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10j&0^ 



cience Research Associates, Inc. 
59 East Eric Street 
Chicago, 111. 60607 



Scholastic Testing Service 
480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville, 111. 60106 



Sheridan Psychological Services, 

Inc. 
P.O. Box 6101 



SOI Institute 
214 Main Street 
El Segundo, Ca. 



:IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Test 
<jcales I, Urn III, 1963 



Al|)ha Simulation Game 



California Test of Mental Ability 
California Achievement Test 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skilly 

Kuhlman-Anderson Test 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

Verbal/Figural 
Thinking Creatively with Sounds/Vo/ds 

Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, 1963 
Arthur Point Scale of Performance 
Tests Form I and II 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Academic Promise Test 
Differential Aptitude Test 
Mooney Problem Checklist 
Graves Design Judgement .Test 
Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test 
^Ravins Progressive Matrices Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Children's Apperception Test 

SRA Achievement Series 



Test of Early Learning Skills, 

Pre-school to gr. 9 
Thinking Creatively in Action and 

Movement 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 



Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 
Creativity Tests for Children 
Guilford Creativity Tests for Children 



SOI .Learning Abilities 
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Appendix Y-2 



COMPANY/ADDRESS 



TEST/MATERIAL =--" - 



DDK Publishers 
71 Radclif fe Road 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14214 



Baldwin Identification Matr 
1 



Music : 



£imons Measurement of Music 
Listening Skills (gr. 1-3) 
1350 S. Kostner Avenue 
Chicagb, Illinois u 60623 



* 



Four Music Conservation Tasks 
Dr. Marilyn Zimmerman 
11 Carriage Place 
.Champaign/ 111. 618£0 . 



Dramatics : k 

Tlie Creative Dramatics Test, pre-school to gr, 
Dr. Nancy Hensel 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education 
University of California at Riverside 
Riverside, Ca. 92502 ^ "+ 

"Creative Writing : 

Childrens Apperception Test 

Psychological Corporation * * , 

151 Third Avenue 1 * 

v New York, N.Y. 



Psychomotor : % 

F^stig ^Movement Skills Test 
• Consulting Psychologists Pre 
577 College Avenue 
Palo* Alto, Ca. 94306 




attery, gr; 6-12 
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